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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(New Mon.) 


TO 


RETURN me that salute again, 
If thou of such a coldness art, 
I value not the trifle—vain 
To me, unless with all the heart 
Thou gavest it, as first indeed I thought,— 
If otherwise, I valae it as nought. 


I would as lieve a marble lip 

In all its icy chillness kiss, 
As her’s who suffer’d me to sip 

And could not feel a mutual bliss, 
Whose soft salute is yielded void of sense, 
A reckless act of cold indifference. 


One lovely fair as thou may’st be, 

That feels no pleasure, but receives 
The proffer’d gift in apathy, 

Heedless of him who takes or gives, 
Never can raise a hope or wish in me, 
Or gain an hour my love’s idolatry. 


What can I think that gift is worth 
That to another means the same, 
In scenes of passion or of mirth,— 
To him who feels or not love’s flame !— 





. 


How can I trust where nothing to me tells 
A preference for one fellow-mortal dwells! 


No, lady, I must have a soul 
That says, whene’er I snatch a kiss,— 
“ This is thine only, I control 
To all but thee the sign of bliss ; 
And when I give it thee, I secret fling. 
My heart with its last core into the thing. 


“ To others I may yield a form 
Given but at custom’s silly call ; 
To thee I give affection warm, 
The virgin’s faith, her love, her all ; 
And when thine image brightens in mine eyes, 
The lifestream quickens, and I breathe in sighs.” 


Then, lady, take my kiss again :— 
The alabaster stone 
May beauty show in semblance fair, 
But ’tis in form alone : 
There is no life, no passion dwelling there, 
And without these beauty is but a snare. 





(New Mon.) 


THE PIRATES’ SONG. 


UNMOOR our bark upon the wave— 
The wave, our vessel’s home ! 

And we will stear her stiff and brave, 
Far in the salt sea-foam. 


Unmoor our bark upon the wave— 
Come steady hearts and bold ! 

All eager the dull land to leave, 
ler lofty prow behold :— 


Her lofty prow that shall defy 
The tempest and the shore, 

Aud bear us far as winds can fly, 
Wild in the Atlantic’s roar— 


To hail the yellow Chinese man, 
Or Afric’s sable race, 

The Moor or tawny Indian, 
Ur give the merchant chace. 


We are a band of iron souls 
No fear can ever tame ; 
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We'll bear our deeds to both the Poles, 
In thunder and in flame. 


We'll crest the white waves gallantly, 
That rage and hiss below :— 

Comrades, huzza ! we’re free—we’re free— 
We own no master now ! 


Unmoor and sail, the breeze is full, 
The skies are clear and bright, 

We're free—we’re free as yon sea-gull, 
That scuds through floods of light. 


Her anchor’s up, her head is round, 
There’s a ripple at her bow, 

Her sails fill fast, no mooring ground 
Restrains her courage now. 


Huzza ! she sweeps her gallant way, 
Cheer, comrades, at my call !— 
The wide world is our enemy, 
But we will dare it all! 


. 














SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


ON DRESS. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


sir, 
T° being evident to me, from your 

writings, that you are a man of eru- 
dition and taste, and acquainted with 
the history of ancient and modern 
times, I take the liberty of addressing 
you, through the medium of the Maga- 
zine, which you so ably conduct, on a 
subject which, light as it may appear, 
at first sight, is very important to socie- 
ty, namely, that of dress: I say impor- 
tant, because any occupation, employ- 
ment, or pursuit, which engrosses a huge 
proportion of a man’s time, ought cer- 
tainly to bea matter of moment. In- 
deed, the present one is not only a mat- 
ter of many moments, but of many 
hours to the higher classes, and fills up 
a great part of life in our younger days ; 
so much so, that if we were to calculate 
the hours devoted to eating and drink- 
ing, to sleep, and to the toilet, how lit- 
tle of life would remain for any other 
purpose; and if we superadd to this, 
the time dedicated to pleasure, many 
men might be said not to live at all, at 
least so far as rational life is implied, or 
an existence honourable to themselves 
and beneficial to society. But that is 
not the object of the present enquiry, 
which is merely to seek for information 
as to the possibility of inventing some 
costume, or style of manly dress, which 
might unite grace, convenience, unifor- 
mity, and nationality, and not leave 
our youth and their purses a prey to 
whim, novelty, folly, and a conspiracy 
of their tradesmen to make them more 
and more ridiculous. ‘There are gene- 
ral rules of comfort and of ornament 
that must always be the same, yet they 


are daily varying, from the cupidity of 


the tailor, the hatter, the boot-maker, 
&c., and from the insatiability of vani- 
ty, which is always essaying some new 
whim to gain notoriety, to provoke 
emulation, to acquire imitation, and to 
launch into expense. For instance, it 
is as necessary that the bedy should be 
kept warm, as it is that it should be 
screened from indelicate exposure ; and 
becomes equally proper that the quan- 
tum of heat and of covering should be 
proportioned to the climate and moral 
habits of the country. For example, 
the same quantity of wearing apparel 


would not suit the climate of India and 
that of Russia, and what might be ne- 
cessary in the one would be an incum- 
brance in the other; neither can we 
feel easy with precisely the same cloth- 
ing at Christmas and in the dog-days, 
Nevertheless we see hourly anomalies 
in dress as little suitable or seasonable 
as these, nay, far more ridiculous; but 
self-love and use, which is termed se- 
cond nature (however unnatural ), blind 
us in this respect; for when we look at 
the full-bottomed wigs, the roomy skirts, 
the long flapped waistcoats, and laced 
suits of our great grandfathers, the sear- 
let embroidered frocks, gold-laced bea- 
ver, and couteau de chasse, worn by 
them as a morning dress, we cannot re- 
frain from laughter, and we think that 
they looked like mountebanks, or ac- 
tors prepared for a scenic representa- 
tion. Yet an old gentleman of those 
days, with a bluish coloured silk coat, 
and a green and gold waistcoat, like a 
gravel walk and a grass plat, small- 
clothes to match the coat, and _ the silk 
stockings brought up above the knees, 
his steel hilted rapier by his side, 
and a feather in his hat, would have 
been convulsed with laughter at the 
appearance of a modern macaro- 
ni, with a hat upon his head like a 
parachute, his neck in the stocks, from 
the semi-strangulation of a cravat, a 
shirt collar like the winkers of a horse, 
the neck’s covering secured by a Ty- 
burn tie, or a bowline knot, the pattern 
of the neckerchief being taken from a 


boxer, and his great coat looking as if 


it were stolen from a blanket ware- 
house, or made to imitate the dog whose 
name it bears, a poodle Benjamin. 
These contrasts are as distant from each 
other as the Equator and the Pole; the 
one sins by over-dressing the gentle- 
man, the other by under dressing the fel- 
low ; the former fits the drawing-room, 
the latter savours of the stable ; no 
wonder that our dandies are going to 
rack! ‘These extremes, however, seem 
to be the effect of time, but those of af- 
fectation are compassed in the moment ; 
one day we meet all ages, sizes, and 
conditions, with their throats in the pil- 
lory, with a thing like a pillow ora bol- 
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ster under their chins; and in a trice 
the fashion goes out, and our bucks are 
half squeezed to death, of their own ac- 
cord, by a thing as tight as a cord and 
as thin as a sheet of paper, which sup- 
plants a wrapping affair more like the 
sheet of a bed, from its width and di- 
mensions. These are contrasts so 
great, that the one must certainly be 
wrong if the other be right: but it re- 
quires very little pains to prove that 
both were preposterous in the extreme. 
One year our people of bon ton are 
collared by the tailor so highly, that 
one might ask them temperately what 
made their collar (not choler ) rise thus ? 
Another year the standing collar is ban- 
ished, and its substitute is so shaped 
and cut down, that you see our fops 
smiling over these oval concerns, like a 
bumpkin grinning through a horse col- 
lar at a fair. One season loose habits 
of all kinds are the go (and I wish 
they were gone), another season produ- 
ces them so inconveniently tight, that 
what formerly had all the form and 
compearance of a man, as my aunt 
Deborah would say, is now quite 
similar to the other sex about the waist. 

“He looks so very like a waiting 
gentlewoman, the corset fopling is so 
girt in, that it is a hundred to one but 
he will miss stays in going about.” 
Powder, pomatum, black pins, and rib- 
bon, were the follies of our forefa- 
thers ;* starch, oil, and whalebone, are 
those of their progeny. The fribble to- 
day would pot wear an enormous 
queue for all the world: the beau of the 
olden times would have felt degraded 
to the level of a worker at the hulks, to 
have been thus cropped and shorn of 
his hairy honours. In former times, 
the tailors laced their customers with 
gold: now a lordling is laced by his 
own man, who tags after him with a 
yard of silk or tape, to keep up his ap- 
pearance in the world. The fashion of 
one time is to have tight panialoons, 
so as to make the wearer look like a 
piece of statuary: the order of the day 
another time, is to have Cossacks, Tar- 
tars, and I know not what all, as volu- 
minous as a lady’s petticoat, plaited 


Pe I never see this word on paper but I think of 
the simplicity of a Highlander, who said to a proud 
“ipstart, who was talking of his forefathers, ¢ Eh ! 
man, had you really four fathers?” 
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round the middle in the same gentlewo- 
manlike manner, and pointed down at 
the bottom, so that the Exquisite is so 
lost in his inexpressibles, so contracted 
above the hip, and so bustled out be- 
low it, that a greenhorn, a la mode, 
whose tiny growth upwards is but a 
mere sprout compared with the bifork- 
ed amplitude downwards, looks not un- 
like atwin radish: (O gemini! I think 
I hear you say), but I mean a radish of 
a double conformation, under ground, 
whilst its little green head is, like the 
Exquisite’s nothing in comparison to it. 
Then again we see men padded and 
puffed about the chest, however empty 
their chest may be at home, puckered 
and tumefied about the shoulders, stufi- 
ed and cottoned about the collar, and 
made the most of in this part of the 
body, whilst the coat is cut off behind, 
and narrowed into something resem- 
bling a bird’s tail, or that of a sprat, so 
that old Horace would have applied his 
remark to our sex, had he seen this fin- 
ish off, instead of describing a certain 
end of the lady: Desinet in piscem, 
mulier formosa superne : our modern 
gentleman is certainly as queer a fish as 
that. It must be allowed that these 
changeful monstrosities are not stranger 
than having the pigeon’s wing curls at 
a man’s ear, a bag, to catch nothing, at 
his back, or a thing twisted up like a 
knocker to a man’s head, as if it were 
placed there to enquire whether the’ up- 
per story was furnished, or unfurnished. 
And it cannot be denied that the natu- 
ral, unpowdered hair, in the Roman 
style, is less artificial and more in har- 
mony with a manly person, than a fine 
cauliflower peruke, or a mountain of 
dark false hair, with appendages over 
the shoulders, and sausage curls behind, 
which make the grave wearer look like 
an owl in an ivy-bush. ‘The tunic, too, 
is an easy dress: but all starching and 
stiffening, all bolstering up, except in 
the way of credit, all imitations of fe- 
male attire, together with numerous am- 
plifications, or unseemly cwr-tailings in 
dress, are odious and insufferable ; is it 
not possible to assume a style of dress 
suited to the rank and nation of the wear- 
er? There are professional dresses, 
graceful enough in their kind, the mili- 
tary,the peer’s robes, college gowns, the 
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clothing of the bar, pulpit, and the civic 
chair; and there are dresses confined 
to countries, which have a powerful ef- 
fect; not to mention those which are 
exploded, there yet exist the Turkish, 
the Albanian, the Hussar, the High- 
land, and others, and, therefore, might 
uot some costume be hit upon of Angli- 
can invention? But this I leave to 
your superior judgment: at present we 
see a confusion of the turpis honesta, 
so that it is difficult to distinguish the 
man of the fancy from the man of fash- 
ion, the groom from his master, except 
from his behaviour, and not always 
from that. We have heard so much of 
the simplex munditiis, tor the fair sex, 
and the assertion of Thomson, that 


“ Nature needs not the foreign aid of ornament,” 


that I should like to meet, in our own 
sex, with something simple and elegant, 
natural and graceful, without foreign 
fopperies, and the constant resorting to 
la Mode de Paris for a new cut, which 
IT would cut altogether. I have not 
troubled you with the making up of a 
coxcomb for appearance in public, the 
chin tuft, or mustachio of one who is 
not obliged to wear it, the prolific crop, 


raised from bear’s-grease, on the cheek. 

the false front, nor of a double-faced 
Janus, but of a bare-faced genius, the 
glass of a man who could distinguish a 
bailiff or a creditor half a mile off with- 
out it, the two false calves of a false 
calf who wears them, the twelve-inch 
spurs of a foot passenger on life’s path, 

the waistcoating a fellow up so, to make 
him look stout, ‘that, when he undresses, 
it is like peeling an onion, the oils and 
unguents, the paintings and perfumes, 

the finishing touch of the comb, brush 
and pencil, which leaves us to say of 
the other component parts, 


“The rest is ali but leather and prunella.” 


Nor have I ventured to intrude into the 
lady’s dressing-room, like a certain un- 
courteous Dean, there to expose her 
weakness or her want of consistency, or 
taste: I mérely address you on this sub- 
ject for information’s sake, and because 
it strikes me that one who can give so 
complete a dressing to the Reviewers 
and other scribblers of the periodical 
press, might be able to dress our male 
fashionables better than they are at pre- 
sent. I remain sir, 
Your very humble servant. 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
LINES WRITTEN BY THE SEASIDE. 


ONE evening as the Sun went down, 
Gilding the mountains bare and brown, 
I wander’d on the shore ; 
And such a blaze o’er ocean spread, 
And beauty on the meek earth shed, 
I never saw before. 


I was not lonely—dwellings fair 

Were scatter’d round and shining there ;— 
Gay groups were on the green, 

Of children, wild with tameless glee, 

And parents that could child-like be 
With them and in that scene. 


And on the sea, that look’d of gold, 

Each toy-like skiff and vessel bold 
Glided, and yet seem’d still ; 

While sounds rose in the quiet air, 

That, mingling, made sweet music there, 
Surpassing minstrel’s skill : 


The breezy murmur from the shore— 

Joy’s laugh re-echoed o’er and o’er 
Alike by sire and child ;— 

And whistle shrill—the broken song— 

The far off flute-notes lingering long~ 
The lark’s strain, rich and wild. 


I look’d—TI listened—and the spell 
Of music and of beauty fell 
So radiant on my heart, 
That scarcely durst I real deem 
What yet I would not own a dream, 
Lest, dream like, it depart ! 


’Twas sunset in the world around— 
And looking inwards, so I found 

*T was sunset in the soul ; 
Nor grief, nor mirth, was burning there, 
But musings sweet and visions fair 

In placid beauty stole. 


But moods like these, the human mind, 

Tho’ seeking oft, may seldom find, 
Nor, finding, force to stay— 

As dews upon the drooping flower, 

That having shone their little hour, 


Dry up—or fall away. 


But though all pleasures take their flight, 
Yet some will leave memorials bright, 
For many an after year ; 
This sunset, that dull night wil] shade— 
These visions, which must quickly fade— 
Will half immortal memory braid 
For me, when far from here ! 
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LATE VOYAGES 


AND TRAVELS. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


JOURNAL OF A SECOND voraGE for the Discovery of a North-west Passage F the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific ; performed in the Years 1821-22-23, in H. M.'s Ships Fury and Heela, 


under the Orders of Captain Parry. London, 1824. 


1% proportioning our matter for our las: 
Number, we were induced to break 
off in the middle of Captain Parry’s in- 
teresting details relative to the inter- 
course between the Expedition and the 
Esquimaux tribe which settled in its 
vicinity during the first winter. ‘These 
details we now resume, as they are too 
curious and characteristic to be abridg- 
ed unsparingly. 

“ Having distributed some bread- 
dust among the women, we told Illu- 
mea and her daughter Togolat that 
we proposed taking up our lodging 
in their hut forthe night. It is a re- 
markable trait in the character of 
these people, that they always thank 
you heartily for this, as well as for eat- 
ing any of their meat; but both board 
and lodging may be given to them with- 
out receiving the slightest acknowledg- 
ment either in word or deed. As it 
was late before the men returned, I 
asked Togolat to get the rest of the wo- 
men to perform some of their games, 
with the hope of seeing something that 
wasnew. I had scarcely time to 
make the proposal when she darted out 
of the hut, and quickly brought every 
female that was left at the village, not 
excepting even the oldest of them, who 
joined in the performance with the 
same alacrity as the rest. I could 
however only persuade them to go 
through a tedious song we had often 
before heard, which was now indeed 
somewhat modified by their insisting 
on our taking our turns in the perfor- 
mance, all which did not fail to create 
among them never-ceasing merriment 
and langhter. Neither their want of 
food and fuel, nor the uncertain pros- 
pect of obtaining any that night, were 
sufficient to deprive these poor crea- 
lures of that cheerfulness and good-hu- 
hiour which it seems at all times their 
peculiar happiness to enjoy. 

“The night proved very thick with 
small snow, and as disagreeable and 
dangerous for people adrift upon float- 
ing ice as can well be imagined. If 
the women however gave their hus- 
bands a thought or spoke of them to us, 
‘was only to express a very sincere 


hope that some good news might short- 
ly arrive of their success. Our singing- 
party had not been long broken up 
when it was suddenly announced by 
one of the children, the usual heralds 
on such occasions, that the men had 
killed something onthe ice. ‘The only 
two men who were at home instantly 
scrambled on their outer jackets, har- 
nessed their dogs, and set off to assist 
their companions in bringing home the 
game, while the women remained for 
an hour in anxious suspense as to the 
extent of their husband’s success. At 
length one of the men arrived with the 
positive intelligence of two walruses 
having been taken, and brought with 
him a portion of these huge animals as 
large as he could drag over the snow. 
If the women were only cheeriul be- 
fore, they were now absolutely frantic. 


A general shout of joy instantly re-- 


echoed through the village ; they ran 
into each other’s huts to communicate 
the welcome intelligence, and actualy 
hugged one another in an ecstacy of 
delight by way of congratulation. 
One of them, Arnalooa, a pretty young 
woman of nineteen or twenty, knowing 
that a dog belonging to her husband 
was still at the huts, and that there was 
no man to take him down on the ice, 
ran out instantly to perform that office ; 
and with a hardiness not to be surpass- 
ed by any of the men, returned, afier 
two hours’ absence, with her load of 
walrus-flesh, and without even the 
hood thrown. over her head to’shelter 
her from the inclemency of the weather. 

“ When the first burst of joy had at 
length subsided; the women crept one 
by one into the apartment where the 
first portion of the sea-horses had been 
conveyed, and which is always that of 
one of the men immediately concerned 
in the killing of them. Here they 
obtained blubber enough to set all their 
lamps alight, besides a few scraps of 
meat for their children and themselves. 
From this time, which was nine o’clock, 
till past midnight, fresh cargoes were 
continually arriving : the principal part 
being brought in by the dogs, and the 
rest by the men, who, tyinga thong 
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which held it round their waist, dragged 
in each his separate portion. Before 
the whole was brought in, however, 
some of them went out three times to 
the scene of action, though the distance 
was a mile and a half. 

“ Every lamp now swimming with 
oil, the huts exhibited a blaze of light, 
and never was there a scene of more 
joyous festivity than while the opera- 
tion of cutting up the walruses continued. 
I took the opportunity which their pre- 
sent good humour afforded, to obtain a 
perfect head and tusks of one of these 
animals, which we had not been able 
to do before; and indeed, so much 
were their hearts opened by the scene of 
abundance before them, that I believe 
they would have given us any thing we 
asked for. This disposition was con- 
siderably increased also by their taking 
it into their heads, that their success 
was in some way or other connected 
with, or even owing to, our having tak- 
en up our night’s lodgings at the huts. 

‘¢ After viewing all this festivity for 
some time, I felt disposed to rest ; and 
wrapping myself up in my fur coat, 
lay down on one of the beds which I- 
lumea had given up for our accommo- 
dation, as well as her ketpik, or large 
deer-skin blanket, which she rolled up 
for my pillow. ‘The poor old woman 
herself sat up by her lamp, and in that 
posture seemed perfectly well satisfied 
to doze away the night. The singu- 
larity of my night’s lodging made me 
awake several times, when [ always 
found some of the Esquimaux eating, 
though after we lay -down they kept 
quite quiet for fear of disturbing us. 
Mr. Halse, who was still more wakeful, 
told me that some of them were inces- 
santly employed in this manner for 
more than 3 hours. Indeed the quan- 
ty of meat that they thus contrive 
to getrid of is almost beyond belief. 


“‘ Having at length enjoyed a sound 
nap, I found on awaking about five 
o’clock that the men were already up, 
and had gone out to renew their la- 
bours on the ice, so that several of 
them could not have rested more than 
two or three hours. This circum- 
stance served to correct a notion we 
had entertained, that when once abun- 
dantly supplied with food they took-no 


pains to obtain more till want began 
again to stare them inthe face. It was 
now more pleasing to be assured that, 
even in the midst of plenty, they did 
not indolently give themselves up to 
repose, but were willing to take advan- 
tage of every favourable opportunity 
of increasing their store. It is certain 
indeed that were these people more 
provident, (or in other words less glut- 
tonous, for they do not waste much,) 
they might never know what it is to 
want provisions, even during the most 
inclement part of the year.” 

We could hardly find a better de- 
scription than what we have just quot- 
ed, of the general habits and interior 
arrangements of the Esquimaux; but 
there are other of their customs which 
also deserve to be specifically mention- 
ed in this place. Okatook, the hus- 
band of Iligliuk, was taken ill, and our 
countrymen, with their wonted haman- 
ity, had him brought tothe ship for cure. 

‘“‘ Before the invalid was suffered to 
leave his apartment, some of the by- 
standers sent for Ewerat, now better 
known to our people by the undignified 
appellation of “ the Conjuror.” Ewe- 
rat, on this occasion, maintained a de- 
gree of gravity and reserve calculated 
to inspire somewhat more respect than 
we had hitherto been disposed to enter- 
tain for him in that capacity. Placing 
himself at the door of the apartment 
opposite Okotook, who was still seated 
on the bed, he held both his thumbs in 
his mouth, keeping up a silent but so- 
lemn converse with his toorngow,* 
the object of which was, as Mr. Bush- 
nan presently afterwards found, to in- 
quire into the efficacy and propriety of 
the sick man’s removal. Presently he 
began to utter a variety of confused and 
inarticulate sounds; and it being at 
length understood that a favourable 
answer had been given, Okotook was 
carried out and placed on the sledge, 
Ewerat still mumbling his thumbs and 
uttering his incantations as_ before, 
When the party took their leave, there 
were a great many doleful faces among 
those that remained behind ; and Mr. 
Bushnan said that the whole scene 
more resembled the preparations for a 
funeral than the mere removal of a sick 


* Familiar spirit. 
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man. When the sledge moved on, 
Ewerat was the only one who had not 
a “ Good-bye!” ready, he being as se- 
riously engaged as at first, and contin- 
uing so as long as our people could ob- 
serve him. 

“ Okotook was extremely ill on his 
arrival, having been three hours on the 
sledge, and fliglink, who, as Mr. Bush- 
nan told me, had scarcely taken her 
eyes off her husband’s face during the 
whole time, seemed almost worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety. A bed of 
wolf-skins being prepared for him, 
Okotook was soon placed upon it, and 
such remedies applied as Mr. Edwards 
judged necessary for his complaint, 
which was inflammation of the lungs 
to a degree that, if left to itself, or even 
to Ewerat, would soon have proved 
fatal, or at best have terminated in con- 
sumption. - - - 

- - - Next day “ we heard from Tl- 
lumea, who came to see her son Oko- 
took, that a part of the natives had 
gone still farther to the westward upon 
the ice, one spot not affording sufficient 
subsistence for the whole of them. 
Our patient felt much the better for a 
comfortable night’s lodging, and now 
submitted with great patience to the 
application of a blister, though I be- 
lieve his confidence in our mode of 
cure was afterwards shaken for a time 
by the pain which it occasioned. Both 
he and fligliuk, however, seemed very 
sensibly to feel the comforts and ad- 
vantages of their present quarters ; and 
a “coyenna” (thanks) now and then 
fell from their lips. Nothing could 
exceed the attention which the latter 
paid to her hushand; she kept her 
eyes almost constantly fixed upon him, 
and seemed anxious to anticipate every 
want. One of Okotook’s brothers had 
arrived from the huts, bringing with 
them some walrus-flesh to tempt the 
appetite of the invalid, whose stomach, 


‘however, very fortunately for his com- 


plaint, was not disposed to this kind of 
delicacy. When his brother was about 
to return, Okotook took it into his head 
to send his son away with him, proba- 
bly because he heard they had the day 
before killed two seals, which afforded 
better feeding than we had to give him ; 
be this as it may, we were not sorry 





that he went, and the boy himself 
seemed no less pleased; for without 
playfellows or amusement of any kind, 
his time hung very heavily on his 
hands while he remained on board. It 
was amusing to see Okotook take a 
dose of physic for the first time in his 
life to-day. He knew its taste was not 
pleasant, but this was certainly not all 
that he dreaded ; for before he put the 
cup to his lips with one hand, he held 
on by his wife with the other, and she 
by him with both hers, as though they 
expected an explosion, or some such 
catastrophe, as the immediate effect of 
the potion; nor did he venture to re- 
linquish his hold, till the taste began to 
leave his mouth. The quantity of wa- 
ter which he drank in the course of the 
four and twenty hours is beyond con~- 
ception; and the cabin fire could 
scarcely, by the melting of the snow, 
furnish enough for their consumption. 
These people are extremely particular 
as to the purity of the water they drink. 
Some that had been melted in our 
steamer, and which I thought very 


good, neither of them would touch, or~ 


at least always spat out again. If the 
water was much above the tempera- 
ture of 32°, they also disliked it, and 
immediately put snow into it to cool it 
down. IHligliuk, who came on board 
with one side of her hair loose, loosen- 
ed the other also to-day, in consequence 
of her fancying Okotook worse, though 
it was only the annoyance of the blis- 
ter that made him uneasy; for even 
in this sequestered corner of the globe, 
dishevelled locks bespeak mourning. 
It was not however with her the mere 
semblance of grief, for she was really 
much disturbed throughout the day, all 
our endeavours not availing to make 
her understand how one pain was to 
be removed by inflicting another. - - - 


“ Togolat came down to the ships 
to-day to see her brother Okotook ; 
she was accompanied by Arnalooa, 
and on their arrival they were both 
sent for into the cabin.. We observed 
however that they required an unusual 
degree of solicitation to make them go 
near Okotook, or even to the side of 
the cabin where he lay concealed by a 
skreen; and after all, they remained 
in the opposite corner next the door : 
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and having talked freely to the invalid 
for some time, took their leave without 
seeing him. In the evening, after they 
were gone, we found that this unfortu- 
nate though well-intended visit was uc- 
casioning great distress to Okotook, 
who talked for two hours almost inces- 
sautly about “ Arnalooa’s having seen 
him,” which it seems ought not to 
have been the case. What misfortune 
was to be apprehended in consequence 
of this event we could not learn ; but 
he spoke of it in a kind of agony, and 
was evidently labouring under the in- 
fluence of some powerful though ab- 
surd superstition respecting it. To- 
wards night he suffered a dreadful 
bleeding at the nose, followed by much 
sickness at the stomach, which, toge- 
ther. with the phantom of Arnalooa, 
which still haunted his imagination, 
combined to make him extremely un- 
well for some hours. ,The next day 
however he was free from complaint of 
any kind, and began once more to put 
ona smiling countenance.” 


We shall now devote a column or 
two to Natural History and Atmosphe- 
rical Phenomena. On the 2d of Janu- 
ary, it is stated— 

“ As a proof of the difficulty which 
the hares must find in obtaining subsis- 
tence during the winter, these animals 
were at this time in the habit of coming 
alongside the ships upon the ice to pick 
up what they could from our rubbish 
heaps. A fox or two still entered the 
traps occasionally, and our gentlemen 
informed me that they had always been 
most successful in catching them after 
a southerly wind, which they attributed 
with great’ probability to the smell of 
the ships being thus more extensively 
communicated over the island. One 
or two of these poor creatures had been 
found in the traps with their tongues 
almost bitten in two. The traps made 
use of for catching these beautiful little 
animals were formed of a small cask, 
having a sliding door like that of a 
common mouse-trap, and were baited 
with .oiled meat or blubber. The 
whole number caught during the win- 


ter was between eighty and ninety, of 


which more than seventy were taken 
before the end of December. Ina sin- 
gle trap of Capt. Lyon’s, no less than 


fifteen were caught in the course of. 


four hours, on the night of the 25th of 
November : and the people engaged in 
watching the trap remarked that no 
sooner hed one of these poor animals 
been taken out, and they themselves 
retired a few yards, than another enter- 
ed it. So stupid indeed are they in 
this respect that, in several instances, 
those which had escaped from the ships 
entered, and were re-caught in the 
same traps as before. 


“‘ Of a great number of foxes weigh- 
ed by Captain Lyon during the winter, 
the average weight was eight pounds, 
but they varied from nine and a half to 
seven, and he observéd that the males, 
though larger than the females, were 
not so fat. The fur of the whole of 
them when first caught was of the pur- 
est white, except in two or three indi- 
viduals of a bluish colour, which ap- 
peared to be of a different species. 
The great variety of dispositions dis- 
played by those which were kept 
for taming was very remarkable, 
some being gentle and quiet from 
the time of their first coming on board, 
and others remaining wild and intrac- 
table in spite of every kindness and 
good treatment. Our dogs became fa- 
miliar enough even to play with them ; 
but the foxes were, on their part, never 
entirely free from apprehension on this 
account. ‘The noise they make when 
irritated is a weak half-stifled sort of 
bark, but they have also a more shrill 
and piercing cry when much frighten- 
ed. When placed with their houses 
upon the ice, they were constantly en- 
deavouring to burrow in the snow with- 
in the circle of their chains, and one of 
them, where the snow lay deeper than 
usual, soon formed for himself a secure 
and sheltered apartment under it. 
When deprived of the means of doing 
this, they are far from being proof 
against the severity of the season, for 
two or three died on board the Fury 
entirely from this cause, though furnish- 
ed with good kennels. Of those which 
were taken better care of, not one re- 
mained on board alive when we went 
to sea, the greater part having gradual- 
ly wasted away, though well fed and 
housed ; and the rest, which were thriv- 
ing better, escaped to the shore.” 
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In February, the first wolves, a flock 
of thirteen (all of which were killed 
gradatim) appeared—* These animals 
had accompanied or closely followed 
the Esquimaux on their journey to the 
island the preceding day; and they 
proved to us the most troublesome part 
of the suite. They so much resemble 
the Esquimaux dogs, that, had it not 
been for some doubt among the officers 
who had seen them, whether they were 
so or not, and the consequent fear of 
doing these poor people an irreparable 
injury, we might have killed most of 
them the same evening, for they came 
boldly to look for food within a few 
yards of the Fury, and remained there 
for some time. - - - 

After a short period, “ The wolves 
had now begun to do us some damage; 
for not even the sails that were fastened 
round the house and observatory could 
escape their ravenous fangs, and they 
had thus in the course of a single night 
much injured two of our studding-sails. 
We set traps for them on the ice; and 
also large shark-hooks secured with 
chains and baited with meat; but the 
former they entered and destroyed, and 
the Jatter were always found broken or 
bent, without securing the depredators. 
These animals were indeed so hungry 
and fearless as to take away some of 
the Esquimaux dogs in a snow-house 
near the Hecla’s stern, though the men 
were at the time within a few yards of 
them. - - - 

“ A wolf being caught in one of the 
traps this evening which was so close 
as to be easily watched from the ship, 
a party of the officers ran out te secure 
the depredator, and fired two balls in- 
tothe trap at once to despatch him. 
Finding after this that he continued to 
bite a sword that was thrust in, a third 
shot was fired athim. The trap was 
then sufficiently opened to get his hind 
legs firmly tied together, after which, 
being considered tolerably secure, he 
was pulled out of the trap, which, how- 
ever, his head had scarcely cleared 
when he furiously flew at Mr. Richards’ 
throat, and would certainly have done 
him some serious mischief had not that 
gentleman, with great presence of mind, 
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seized the animal in his turn by the 
throat, squeezing him with all his force 
between both hands. This made the 
wolf relinquish his first attempt, and 
Mr. Richards only suffered by a bite in 
his arm and another in his knee, which, 
on account of the thickness of his 
clothes, were happily not severe ones. 
As for the wolf he prudently took to 
his heels, though two of them were still 
tied together, and being favoured by 
this momentary confusion occasioned 
by his late rencontre with Mr. Rich- 
ards, succeeded in escaping his pursu- 
ers. He was found dead the following 
day at the distance of three quarters of 
a mile from the ships.” 

On another occasion Mr. Elder ob- 
serving one of the Esquimanx dogs at- 
tacked by several of these ferocious 
animals, “and hastening to the spot 
with his gun, found that these animals 
had made such quick work in the par- 
tition of their prey, that though he 
reached the scene of action in a few 
minutes, and the dog had at first made 
considerable resistance, only one of 
its bind legs remained, each wolf hav- 


ing ren off with his share. It is remar- . 


kable that these creatures had never 
entered our traps since the moon had 
declined to the southward, whereas not 
a night elapsed before that without 
their going to them. ‘The Esqui- 
maux had in their’s caught only a fox.” 

In March, Capt. P. says, “I pro- 
cured from a little Toonek a string of 
bones, which on inquiry we found to 
belong to a land animal called by the 


Esquimaux Kablee-anioo, and which — 


we certainly had never met with. 
From the description given us by these 
people on this and several other occa- 
sions, we considered it likely to be the 
wolverene; but it must be extremely 
rare in those parts of America.” 

But the atmospherical, meteorologi- 
cal, and other phenomena are more in- 
teresting than the accounts of animal 
life. The aurora borealis, double 
moons, and other extraordinary ap- 
pearances, become of constant occur- 
rence. We shall select one description 
as a fair example of the many varieties, 
of which the accounts are very well 
written, 
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(Lon. Mag.) 


SKETCHES OF 
WE may safely conclude that no 


one will read “ The Pilot,” 
without feeling some interest and curi- 
asity respecting the mysterious charac- 
ter who forms the prominent feature in 
the tale ; and that particulars, however 
scanty, will be acceptable, of a man 
who for atime kept the coasts of the 
united kingdom in a state of alarm; 
for, although his name is cautiously 
withheld, there are allusions to acts and 
circumstances which can apply to none 
but the once celebrated Paul Jones. 
He was born and bred on the estate 
of Lord Selkirk, near Kirkudbright ; 
his father, by name Paul, a steady me- 
thodical Scotchman, being head gar- 
dener to Lord Selkirk, and young Paul 
acting in a subordinate capacity in the 
same establishment, as appears from 
the following story on record of father 
and son. In the gardens were two 
summer houses corresponding with 
each other. One day Lord Selkirk 
during his walks observed a man lock- 
ed up in one of them, and looking out 
of the window—mm the other summer 
house, looking out of the corresponding 
window appeared young John Paul. 
“Why are those lads confined?” said 
Lord Selkirk to the gardener. ‘ My 
Lord, I caught the rascal stealing your 
lordship’s fruit.” . “ But there are two 
—what has your son done, is he too 
guilty?” ‘ Oh no, please your lord- 
wa I just put him in for symmetry.” 
n this service he remained for some 
years; but at length, being detected in 
certain knavish tricks which would 
have entitled him to confinement in the 
summer house on stronger grounds 
than symmetry, he was dismissed, and 
following the bent of a wild and ardent 
disposition, betook himself to a sea-far- 
ing life, for which his habits, and the 
practical knowledge gained by a long 
residence near a sea port, had fully 
prepared him. He commenced his 
naval career as a common sailor; but 
his talents soon rendering him conspicu- 
ous, he was appointed mate, and in this 
capacity made several voyages to the 
West Indies, where he finally became 
master of a vessel. Soon after the 
rupture between this country and Ame- 


PAUL JONES. 


rica, happening to be at Piscataway, 
in New-England, he was induced to 

desert his national colours and enlist 

under those ef the revolutionists, 

prompted partly by a vindictive spirit, 

and partly by the predatory prospects 

offered by the approaching war—at the 

same time changing his name from 

John Paul to Paul Jones. 

For this new sphere of action his 
enterprizing character and talents were 
admirably adapted; and these, added 
to his thorough knowledge of the nor- 
thern coasts of England, soon brought 
him into notice, and pointed him out 
as a fit actor in the marauding schemes 
then in agitation. Accordingly, in the 
latter part of 1777 he was actively em- 
ployed as Commander, in fitting out the 
Ranger* privateer, mounting 18 guns, 
besides swivels, and manned with a des- 
perate crew of 150 men. In the course 
of the winter he put to sea, and made 
two captures on the European side of 
the Atlantic, both of which were sent 
into a French port. In the month of 
April, 1778, he for the first time ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of his na- 
tive place, and forthwith proceeded to 
execute a well digested plan for burn- 
ing the town and shipping of White- 
haven. Having made the land, he 
cautiously kept in the offing to avoid 
observation, but at the close of evening, 
the necessary preparations being made, 
he stood in for the shore, and at mid- 
night, having approached sufficiently 
near, his boats well manned, and arm- 
ed by thirty daring fellows, in deep si- 
lence pushed off from the vessel. A 
small battery commanded the bay and 
entrance of the harbour; it was neces- 
sary to secure this before they could 
venture on ulterior measures; accord- 
ingly having made good their landing, 
the party rushed upon the garrison be- 
fore any alarm could be given, and 
made them prisoners. ‘The guns were 
immediately spiked, and every thing 
seemed to favour the final success of 
their enterprize. It was dead low wa- 
ter, and the vessels were laying side by 
side without a chance of preservation, 
should the flames once get head. Lit- 


* In some accounts she is called the Revenge- 
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tle expecting such a visit, no watches 
were on the look out, and the inhabi- 
tants were buried in sleep. In full se- 
curity and confidence the armed force 
dispersed themselves, depositing match- 
es ready primed amidst combustibles 
on the decks and rigging. Nothing 
more was required for their destruction 
than the signal for lighting the trains. 
At this critical moment a loud knock- 
ing was heard in the main street, and 
voices of alarm were heard in every 
direction. It was evident that they 
were discovered, and nothing remained 
but to commence in haste the work of 
destruction, for the alarm had now be- 
come general, and crowds were seen 
running towards the piers, attracted by 
the lights which the retiring party 
were hastily throwing on board the 
vessels ; fortunately without effect, one 
only being seriously scorched, the 
crews and townsmen succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames before they 
reached the rigging. Foiled in their 
attempt, the privateer’s men regained 
their boats, and putting off, reached 
their ship in safety. On mustering- 
one only of the party was missing, 
and to him were the people of Whites 
haven indebted for their preservation ; 
for, influenced either by conscientious 
motives or self-interest, he quitted his 
companions when engaged about the 
harbour, and running up the main 
street, knocked at every door as he 
passed, roused the sleepers from their 
beds, called upon them to rise and 
save their lives and property. 

Having failed in this enterprize, 
Jones stretched across the Solway 
Firth, towards the coast of Scotland, 
and with the early dawn entered the 
river Dee, forming the harbour of 
Kirkcudbright. A little above its 
junction with the sea the river widens 
Intoa sort of estuary, and here ona 
Promontory, or rather island, where 
the river is about a mile and a half in 
width, stands St. Mary’s Isle, the Cas- 
tle of Lord Selkirk, and here, within a 
short distance of a spot endeared to 
him by the strongest ties and earliest 
associations, soon after sun-rise Jones 
dropped anchor, with feelings, if we 
may judge from the tenor of a letter 
which will be mentioned in the course 
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of the following narrative of that day’s 
proceedings, very different from those 
which the public gave him credit for, 
proving that, with all his failings, his 
heart was still susceptible of impres- 
sions which might have raised him, as 
much as his unjustifiable deeds had hi- 
therto lowered him, in the estimation of 
his countrymen. Early in the morn- 
ing, the privateer had been observed 
making her way up the river, her guns 
and warlike appearance attracting 
much attention and curiosity, for ves- 
sels of her description were seldom 
seen working up the intricate passage 
of the Dee. Not a suspicion was en- 
tertained of her real character, but the 
male part of the population conjectur- 
ed her to be a visitor equally unwel- 
come—a ship of war coming up for the 
purpose of impressment. Accordingly 
at an early hour (Lord Selkirk being 
fortunately in London), Lady Selkirk 
was informed of the circumstance, and 
a request was made by the men ser- 
vants that they might absent themselves 
for the purpose of concealment. The 
vessel had no sooner anchored, than 
she was obseved to despatch an armed 
boat. The crew on landing seemed 
to have no particular object in view 7 
and after remaining some time, stroHibg 
up and down the country, ‘took to their 
boat and returned on board. Before, 
however, the people had recovered 
from their first alarm, the boat was 
again observed to push off, and ina 
few minutes a strong body of armed 
men landed on the beach without inter- 
ruption; not as before did they stroll 
about, but, forming in regular order, 
marched directly to the castle, which 
they immediately surrounded, and then, 
for the first time, a suspicion of the real 
character of such unexpected visitors 
was excited. Lady Selkirk, who, with 
her children, were the only members 
of the family then resident in the cas- 
tle, had just finished breakfast, when 
she received a summons to appear be- 
fore the officer commanding the de- 
tachment ; she obeyed with considera- 
ble fear, which was not diniinished up- 
on a nearer view of the visitors, whose 
ferocious looks, and ragged dress, too 
plainly showed their hostile intentions ; 
and, as it was evident that plunder was 
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their object, the worst might be expect- 
ed, in case of resistance. They were 
armed with every variety of weapon ; 
muskets, pistols, swords ; and one sav- 
age looking fellow bore an American 
tomahawk over his shoulder. Two 
officers had the charge of the party ; 
one of them coarse and rude in lan- 
guage and behaviour; the other, on 
the contrary, was not only courteous 
and respectful—but even apologized to 
Lady Selkirk, regretting the unpleasant 
duty in which it was his unfortunate 
lot to appear as a principal. Their 
first inquiry was for Lord Selkirk: on 
being assured that he was not in the 
country some disappointment was ma- 
nifested. After a short pause, the lat- 
ter officer said he must then request 
her Ladyship to produce all her plate. 
She replied, that the quantity in the 
castle was very small, but what there 
was should be immediately given 
up; and accordingly the whole was 
laid before them, even to the silver tea- 
pot used at breakfast which had not 
been washed out. ‘The officer on re- 
ceiving it directed his men to pack up 
every article, again apologizing for his 
conduct on an occasion which he call- 
ed a dirty business, and then taking 
leave, at the head of his men returned 
to the vessel; leaving the family nota 
little rejoiced at their escape. Still, 
however, as the ship did not get under 
weigh, fears were entertained of a se- 
cond visit, and Lady Selkirk lost no 
time in sending off her children, and 
removing whatever property was likely 
to become a source of temptation, to a 
place of security. Her fears were for- 
tunately groundless, and in a few hours, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing the 
privateer under weigh without offering 
further molestation. 


Some days afterwards she received 
a letter from Paul Jones himself, writ- 
ten in a romantic, almost poetical style. 
He entreated her pardon for the late 
affront, which he assured her was so 
far from being planned or sanctioned 
by him, that he had done every thing 
in his power to prevent its taking 
place ; but his officers and crew insist- 
ed on the attempt, hoping to secure the 
person of Lord Selkirk, for whose ran- 
soma considerable sum might be ex- 


pected. This he declared was the ob- 
ject of their first visit, and having fail-. 
ed in it, they returned on board, when, 
after some murmuring, they insisted 
on again landing and plundering the 
house. ‘To this he was obliged to con- 
sent, though with great reluctance, ad- 
ding, as a proof of his innocence, that 
he would endeavour to purchase the 
plunder they had so disgracefully 
brought off, from the crew, and trans- 
mit (if not the aaa whatever he 
could procure, to her ladyship. Not 
hearing again for several years, all 
hope, of course, was given up of the 
fulfilment of his promise, when, to her 
great surprise, in the spring of 1783, 
the whole was returned, carriage paid, 
precisely in the same state in which it 
had been carried away, to all appear- 
ance never having been unpacked, the 
very tea leaves remaining in the tea-pot 
as they were left after the breakfast on 
the day of capture. The report of: his 
landing, rapidly spread through the 
country, atiended with every variety of 
exaggeration by the time it reached 
London. Lord Selkirk received it 
with the additional particulars, that his 
family were all made prisoners and his 
castle burnt to the ground. He imme- 
diately hurried to the north, and it was 
not till he had gone half way that he 
learned the real truth. On clearing 
the land, Jones stood to the westward, 
and towards evening, making the Irish 
coast, entered Belfast Loch, capturing 
or burning as he proceeded several 
fishing boats. He was soon observed 
by Captain Burdon, of the Drake sloop 
of war, of 14 guns and 100 men ; con- 
ceiving the privateer to be a merchant- 
man, a boat was despatched for the 
purpose of impressing her crew. On 
coming alongside, the man of war’s 
men immediately boarded, and were as 
immediately secured. Jones however 
did not think it prudent to persevere in 
his progress up the bay, in the presence 
of an armed vessel in the king’s ser- 
vice, and accordingly put about. Cap- 
tain Burdon’s suspicions were immedi- 
ately excited by this measure and the 
evident detention of his boat, and not a 
moment was lost in giving chace and 
clearing for action. On coming uP 
with the enemy, Captain Burdon open- 
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ed a Spirited fire, but owing to the 
darkness of the night he was unable to 
continue it with effect, and the vessels 
separated. But as soon as it was light 
the engagement was gallantly renewed, 
and continued for upward of an hour, 
when Captain Burdon and his first 
lieutenant being killed, twenty of his 
crew disabled, a topmast shot away, 
and the ship dreadfully cut up, the 
Drake was compelled to surrender. 
During the action the prisoners on 
board the privateer, were kept in irons, 
but on its ceasing they were all sent on 
shore in the detained fishing boats. 
By this time, the coast on both sides 
of the Channel being generally alarm- 
ed, Paul Jones felt it unsafe to remain 
in that quarter, and therefore hastened 
with his prize towards Brest, which 
port he succeeded in making without 
interruption. On his arrival, he com- 
municated the result of his cruize to Dr. 
Franklin, the American representa- 
tive, then resident in Paris, and it has 
been generally supposed that the Doc- 
tor, so far from approving, strongly 
censured his piratical attack upon St. 
Mary’s Isle, insisting on his restoring 
such unjustifiable plunder. That this 
representation is not true to the full ex- 
tent, the fact of the abovementioned let- 
ter, written a few days after the event, 
is a sufficient proof. 


In the course of the following win- 
ter, he appears to have exchanged the 
command of the Ranger for a frigate 
of 40 guns and 370 men, called the 
Bon Homme Richard, acting as a com- 
modore, with an additional force of the 
Alliance frigate, of 36 guns and 300 
men, the Vengeance brig, of 14 guns 
and 70 men, and a cutter of 18 guns, 
all in the service of Congress; the 
Pallas, a French frigate of 32 guns 
and 275 men, was also added to the 
Squadron. | 

Sailing from Port l’Orient in July 
1779, he appeared off the coast of Ker- 
ry, where he landed a boat’s crew in 
the hope of bringing off some sheep, 
but the country people assembling in 
defence of their property, secured the 
assailants, and sent them prisoners to 
Pralee jail. From thence he continu- 
ed his course, and sailing north about, 
an down the east coast of Scotland, 
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capturing in his passage many valuable 
prizes, amongst others a sture ship 
from Quebec, all of which he ordered 
to France. On the 14th of Septem- 
ber, they were off Dunbar, and seen to 
capture two prizes close in shore. No 
competent force was at that time in the 
north, of which he seems to have been 
perfectly aware, for, despaiching the 
vessels of the squadron in different di- 
rections, he resolved on the bold and 
hazardous attempt of burning the ship- 
ping in Leith harbour, and collecting 
tribute from the defenceless towns on 
the Fifeshire coast; and, dashing up 
the Firth of Forth, he came in sight of 
Edinburgh.on the evening of Septem- 
ber 16. The wind blowing strong 
from the westward, and the tide run- 
ning down, he came to an anchor un- 
der the island of Inch Keith, nearly op- 
posite to Kirkcaldy ; on the following 
morning he weighed, and endeavoured 
to. beat up the Leith roads, but the 
breeze increasing to a gale, he sprung 
one of his top-masts, and was obliged 
to bear up, running down the Firth 
with such speed that he was soon out 
of sight. Foiled in his attempt, he re- 
joined his squadron, and proceeded to 
cruize off the coast of England, where 
on the 23d of September, he fell in 
with a British convoy from the Baltic, 
escorted by his Majesty’s ship Serapis, 
Captain Pearson, of 44 guns, and 
Countess of Scarborough, armed ship of 
20 guns, commanded by Captain Tho- 
mas Piercy, which meeting occasioned 
one of the most memorable actions 
ever recorded. Captain Pearson’s 
conduct, is, indeed, beyond all praise. 
We give it to the reader in his own 
words—being an official communica- 
tion to the Admiralty. 


[Then follows in the London Magazine the British 
Captain’s account of his capture—concluding with 
the remarks “that two essential pieces of service 
to our country have arisen from it—the one in whol- 
ly oversetting the cruise and intentions of this flying 
squadron; the other in rescuing the whole of a valu- 
able convoy from falling into the hands of the 
enemy.”}] 

The King was so well pleased with 
the behaviour of the two captains and 
their officers and men, that he confer- 
red the honour of knighthood on Cap- 
tain Pearson, and soon afterwards 
made Captain Piercy Post-Captain, 
and promoted the other officers. The 
service they had performed deserved 
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262 Capt. Paul Jones. 


indeed every reward; and so sensible 
were the Directors of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company of their 
obligations to these excellent officers 
for protecting the rich fleets under 
their care, that they voted their thanks 
to both ; and as a further testimony of 
their approbation, requested Captain 
Pearson’s acceptance of a piece of 
plate worth 100 guineas, and Captain 
Piercy of another valued at 50 guineas. 


Although Captain Pearson was not 
permitted to go on shore, and make 
his case known to Sir Joseph Yorke, 
this Ambassador, by his representa- 
tions to their High Mightinesses the 
States General, prevailed on them to 
cause the wounded seamen belonging 
to the Serapis and the armed ship to 
be landed; and farther urged them to 
detain, and to order to be delivered up, 
both the ships and their crews, 
“which,” he said “the Pirate, Paul 
Jones of Scotland, who is a rebel sub- 
ject, and a criminal of the state, had 
taken.” This request was refused, 
and the only effect of his remonstran- 
ces was, that they should not allow the 
prices to be sold there, but gave orders 
that they should depart from their ports 
as they came. ‘The States General 
did not on this occasion behave with 
that spirit and dignity which so faith- 
ful an ally as Great Britain had been 
to them, had a right to expect. In 
spite of this pretended order that they 
should quit the Texel, however, they 
suffered them to remain ; and it cost 
Sir Joseph Yorke infinite trouble to 
procure the release of the prisoners 
they had on board, every obstacle be- 
ing thrown in his way, by their calling 
themselves sometimes French and 
sometimes Americans. At last, how- 
ever, the prisoners were released ; and 
the squadron, notwithstanding a long 
and close blockade, stole out in a dark 
night, and effected their escape to Dun- 
cirk. 

The appearance of Jones in so large 
a ship in the Firth of Forth, had excit- 
ed, as may well be supposed, the great- 
est alarm; and the Admiralty, aware 
of the unprotected state of the northern 
part of the kingdom, directed a squa- 
dron, consisting of the Prudent of 64 
guns, and some frigates, under the 





command of Captain Burnet, to. pto- 
ceed without delay from Spithead, for 
the protection of the Scotch metropo- 
lis. So strict indeed were his orders 
to make the best of his way, that Cap- 
tain Burnet did not think himself justi- 
fied in spreading his squadron as wide 
as he could; though had he done so, 
there is every probability that he 
would have intercepted Jones when 
beating about in the North Sea in his 
disabled state, before he was able to 
reach the Texel. 

Having lost the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, he shifted his flag into the Alli- 
ance,* and the squadron no longer 
acting in concert, each ship was left 
singly to shift for itself ; and in Janua- 
ry or February, 1780, Jones escaped 
the vigilance of our cruisers, reached 
Corunna, having on board Captain 
Gustavus Cunningham, a_ celebrated 
character, whose case in many points 
resembled his own. 

Early in the disturbances with Ame- 
rica Cunningham had taken an active 
part against his country, and rendered 
himself particularly obnoxious to Gov- 
ernment ; but at length he was fortu- 
nately captured in a private armed cut- 
ter which he commanded, and carried 
into New York. The Americans were 
so well aware of his services, and the 
danger to which he was now exposed, 
that they took every means in their 
power to procure his exchange ; and 
as a last effort, sent a very strong re- 
monstrance to Sir George Collier, then 
commanding the Raisonnable off New 
York, threatening severe retaliation: 
for which purpose, Henry Hamilton, 
Esq. Lieutenant-Governor of Dehors; 
Philip Degean, a Justice of Peace ; and 
William Lambe, Captain of Volun- 
teers; then prisoners, were singled out 
by the Governor of Virginia : a young 
gentleman of fortune, also, was put in 
irons, and confined in a dungeon at 
Boston :—on all of whom it was deter- 
mined to proceed in every respect as 
Cunningham should be treated in Eng- 
land. To their remonstrance Sit 
George Collier sent a firm and spirited 
reply, denying that any of his prison- 
ers were treated with inhumanity ; but 


* Or another of the same name, as when after- 
wards mentioned she is stated to mount only 28 
guns, with 250 men. 

















adding that, as it was the practice of 
civilized nations to punish criminals in 
the usual course of justice, Gustavus 
Cunningham standing in that predica- 
ment, was therefore about to be sent to 
England, to receive that punishment 
from his injured country which his 
crimes should be found to deserve. He 
was accordingly put on board the 
Grantham packet from New York, 
which landed him at Falmouth, in Ju- 
ly, \779, and he was immediately lodg- 
ed in the Castle; but no sooner was 
he confined, than bis ingenuity exercis- 
ed itself in contriving the means of es- 
cape—which he in a short time accom- 
plished by burrowing under the foun- 
dations. 

From this time till 1783, little is 
known of Paul Jones; but in the 
month of December of that year he ar- 
rived in London from Paris, with des- 
patches from Congress to John Adams, 
the American Resident. He had 
crossed the Atlantic from Philadelphia 
to France in the short space of 22 
days ; and after delivering his papers, 
he set out at 3 o’clock the following 
morning for Paris,to proceed toA merica. 

During the peace his mind seems to 
have languished for active employ- 
ment; and in March, 1788, being 
then at Copenhagen, he made an offer 
of his services to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and was accepted; but how or 
where he was employed does not ap- 
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pear; that he was unsuccessful, and 
gave no satisfaction to his employers, 
may however be inferred from his be- 
ing under the necessity of retiring to 
Paris, where he spent the remainder of 
a life now drawing to its close. The 
revolution soon after broke out, and 
not finding employment in the derang- 
ed arid useless state of the French na- 
vy his. spirits failed, and he sunk into 
such abject want, that Captain Black- 
den was obliged to raise a small sum 
by way of subscription in order to bu- 
ry him; he died in the utmost pover- 
ty, in June, 1792. 

Being a Scotchman, he was deem- 
ed a Calvinist, and as the laws relat- 
ing to the interment of persons of 
that persuasion were not then ab- 
rogated, it was necessary to mnke 
an application to the General Assem- 
bly, who not only revoked these laws 
as far as they interfered with his case, 
but voted that a deputation of its mem- 
bers should attend his funeral. ~What- 
ever might be the reality, a semblance 
of attachment to the national religion 
remained, and a few of the Assembly 
objected to this mark of respect on ac- 
count of his being a Protestant, but this 
idea was scouted by a vast majority; 
and the remains of Paul Jones were es- 
corted to the grave by many who were 
well calculated to emulate the darkest 
and most desperate deeds of his event- 
ful life. 





(Mon. Mag.) 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


FROM THE DUTCH OF DIRK SMITS. 


A HOST of Angels flying, 
Through cloudless skies impell’d, 
Upon the earth beheld 

A pearl of beauty lying, 

Worthy to glitter bright 

In Heaven’s vast halls of light. 


They saw, with glances tender, 

An infant newly born, 

O’er whom life’s earliest morn 
Just cast its opening splendour : 
Virtue it could not know, 

Nor vice, nor joy, nor woe. 


The blest angelic legion 

Greeted its birth above, 

And came, with looks of love, 
From Heaveun’s enchanting region ; 
Bending their winged way 
To where the infant lay. 


They spread their pinions o’er it,— 
That little pearl which shone 
With lustre all its own,— 

And then on high they bore jt, 

Where glory has. its birth ;~— 

But left the shell on earth. 
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(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
ANN STAVERT AND AMOS BRADLEY. 


PoAac COLLINS was the proprie- 

tor of a small farm in Lancashire, 
and having been from his youth of pe- 
nurious habits, he was, at the age of 
sixty, possessed of considerable wealth. 
He had never been married, and had 
no near blood-relation alive, so that it 
was often talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, what would become of his riches 
on the miser’s death. It was generally 
agreed that they would fall to the 
King,—for Isaac, it was said, hated the 
very sight of a woman; and besides, 
who would marry a being so despicable 
and hateful? “Ay, forsooth, many a 
young and pretty maiden too would 
marry old Isaac, with his money 
bags,” chuckled the hoary miser, when 
spitefully he heard the banters of his 
neighbours, and leered upon them with 
the glistening eyes of avarice and mis- 
anthrophy. ‘ Let youth, health, 
strength, and comeliness, go woo in 
vain; but I can charm the fairest 
witch in Lancashire into my chaff-bed 
and withered arms. What think ye 
of Ann Stavert of Fell-side ?” and the 
dotard laughed in the mixed joy of his 
pride, his lust of gold, and the dregs of 
desire dulled by age, infirmity and a 
stony heart. 

Ann Stavert was the most beautiful 
girl in all the country side. She was 
an only child; and her mother, who 
had long been a widow, was now re- 
duced to the lowest ebb of poverty. 
When first Isaac Collins the miser 
asked Ann in marriage, the souls of 
both mother and daughter recoiled in 
horror and disgust. But in less than 
a week afterwards, Ann had promised 
to marry him ; and in a month she was 
his wife. 

The fondness of the dotard now 
held a constant struggle with the ava- 
rice of the miser. Bold and beautiful, 
heartless and unprincipled, Ann Sta- 
vert drained the blood from his wither- 
ed heart, as she coaxed, and wheedled, 
and kissed,.and embraced him out of 
“his long-gathered, and hidden stores of 
gold.. The very chinks of the walls 
gave out their guineas; and his trem- 


bling hand dropped them into her lap, 
wrapped up in loathsome rags, that had 
long mouldered in impenetrable con- 
cealment. His old rheumy eyes gloat- 
ed on the yellow glare of the gold, and 
then on the luxurious shape of her on 
whom he lavished it in agony ; and 
then he kissed alternately the hard 
edges of the coin, and the warm lips of 
his wedded paramour. * Dost thou 
not love thine old kind Isaac?” and 
she pressed him with her bare and 
snow-white arms, close to the heavin 
fulness of her bosom. ‘The doting 
miser would thus fall asleep, grasping 
in his lean fingers a few yet unfilched 
pieces of coin, of which he dreamt 
along with the hot kisses that had 
cajoled him out of their too slippery 
brethren. 

What happiness could Ann Stavert 
have in gold ?—She was beautiful ; and 
she was proud of her beauty. Now 
she could adorn her tall, command- 
ing, and alluring person in garments 
which set off all its temptations,—could 
outshine all her rivals—and dazzle the 
eyes of a hundred lovers. She knew 
that her husband was an object of pity, 
contempt, and scorn; and she did not 
conceal that he was so to herself, more 
than to all others, as the glance of her 
bright and bold eyes met the faces of 
men at church or market. But she 
enjoyed their admiration and delight in 
her rich ripe loveliness, even while she 
leant it against the palsied side of old 
Isaac the miser. “And will he not 
soon die?” was a thought she feared 
not to let come questioning to her 
heart, for she loathed and abhorred the 
body that was half ready for the corrup- 
tion of the grave. 

But Isaac, though palsy-stricken, was 
tenacious of life. Now two strong 
passions kept his bloodless body above 
the ground. He drank existence from 
the breath of his young wife, and from 
that of his coffers. The very struggles 
of his avarice—the tear and wear ol 
his soul, bartering one kind of joy for 
another, both equally’ aimless and un- 
natural, seemed to lend a sort of shri- 
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velled strength to the body they con- 
sumed ;—and week after week, month 
after month, year after year, had Ann 
Stavert to cajole and to curse, till at 
last she fell down on her knees, and 
prayed to God that the old wretch 
might die; for her soul was sickened 
into angry despair, and she longed to 
see him in his shroud,—his coflin,—his 
grave. 

Ann Stavert had sold her body for 
gold,—and the soul is often lost in such 
a bargain. She had strong passions 
they bad long slept, but at last they 
were kindled. She singled out from 
the many who admired her, Amos 
Bradley, a tall stripling of 18; and 
she swore an oath within her soul, that 
she would deliver herself up to him, 
soul, body, and estate. Her eye spoke 
—and in the arms of Amus Bradley, 
she cursed with a more bitter soul her 
old palsied miser, and with more pas- 
sionate prayer called upon his Maker 
to shorten his hated life. The pas- 
sions of hatred and love wholly dark- 
ened her conscience; from the bed of 
disgust and horror, she flew to the bo- 
som of desire and enjoyment; and 
when clasped in the embraces of guilt, 
she dared to think that God would for- 
giveeven the murder of her wretched 
and miserable husband. 

The old man saw into her heart, 
with the crafiiness of his half-extin- 
guished intellect, and he hobbled out 
on his crutch into the night-darkness, 
a spy on their secret assignations. 
Blind and deaf to other things, here he 
both saw and heard, and knew in the 
decrepitude of his soul and body, that 
his wife was an adultress. “ Shall I 
drive her out of my house without a 
penny, except what she has stolen, or 
shall I put poison into ber drink, and 
punish her for cheating the old man F” 
But as the miser was sitting in these cruel 
thoughts, with his dim red eyes fastened 
on the floor, his wife entered the room 
with her flushed visage, and sat down by 
his side. She looked up, and the fas- 
Cination of that face in a moment 
changed him into willing and content- 
ed abasement. ‘“ Where wast thou, 
Ann? I thought] saw thee with that 
younker, Amos Bradley—thou dost 
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not love Amos better than old Isaac? 
my pigeon, give me a kiss.”—She kiss- 
ed his loathsome lips with a shudder— 
as she thought of him whom she had 
just left, and his endearment that had 
searched her very soul— No, no, my 
kind Isaac—thou art not so old yet— 
let us to bed;”—while the dotard 
knowing, and yet forgetting his wife’s 
infidelity with a leer rose up, and taking 
his rash-light, which his penurious soul 
repined should be wasted, tottered into 
his bed-chamber, and with. flashes of 
anger and vengeance dimly breaking 
through his decayed memory, and 
then lost again in the fascination of 
fondness, and fear, he laid down his 
withered body on the bed from which it 
was never again to be lifted up in life. 
She had left Amos Bradley in hid~ 
ing, and now she returned to bis arms. 
“Oh! Amos, the old villain has seen 
us in our joy, and he leered at me with 
the face of a devil. Perhaps his old 
lean fingers will strangle me in my 
sleep.” “ Don’t suffer him, Ann, to 
touch your bosomor neck again:, You 
are mine now, and cursed be the slaver 
of his drivelling lips!” “ No, Amos, 
never shall the toad pollute my bosom 
again; but dost think he will kill me, 
Amos? He is cruel in his old age, 
and hates even when he hugsme. As 
the Lord liveth, Amos, for thy sake I 
will shed his blood! This knife shall 
go tohis heart!” “ Ann, wilt thou 
marry me if we murder him.” “ Yes, 
Amos, and thou shalt lie between my 
breasts for ever.” “Swear it then be- 
fore God.” “ I swear before God, as I 
hope for mercy at the day of judgment.” 
They went together into the old 
man’s room, and he saw them by the 
glimmer of the rush-light. There was 
death in their eyes; and the miser sat 
up, shaking with terror and palsy, 
and clasped his shrivelled hands in 
prayer. ‘Thou wilt not murder thine 
old friend Isaac—wilt thou, Ann? 
Take her, Amos, love and-cherish her ; 
I will not see it, but spare my life. 
There is a bag of guineas in the wali 
yonder, near that cobweb—dig it out, 
but save the old miser’s life; Amos— 
Ann, I am afraid of hell.” One held 
his throat, and the other struck bim 
with his knife; but the hand taat held 
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the knife had trembled, and the feeble 
blow glanced off the ribs of the wretch- 
ed old man. “I cannot strike again, 
Amos, but we must finish him, or we 
are dead people.” ‘The stripling took 
his grasp away from the throat, and 
the old grey head fell back on the pil- 
low. ‘The murderers stood still for a 
minute, and by the rush-light glimmer- 
ing in the socket, they both saw that he 
was dead. ‘Don’t stare upon me so 
ghastly, Amos, thank God there is no 
blood.” “ Thank God !—did you say 
thank God?” A blast of rain dashed 
against the window, and the murder- 
ers started. ‘* God preserve us, Amos! 
—did your hear voices? Hush, it is 
nothing. Nobody will suspect, and [ 
will marry thee, my sweet Amos, and 
we shall be rich and happy.” ‘They 
lifted the body, and laid it down on 
the floor; and, once more renew- 
ing their vows of fidelity before God, 
they lay down in each other’s arms till 
past midnight. Then Amos arose, 
and returned before dawning to his 
mother’s house. 


The next morning it was known 
that Isaac the miser was dead; and 
many acareless or coarse jest was made 
on him and his widow. But during 
the day, the jesting was at an end; 
and dark looks and suppressed whis- 

rs told over all the parish that poor 

saac, of whom nobody knew any ill 
but that he was too fond of his money, 
had had foul usage at last, and that his 
fair wife best knew how he had died. 
The black finger gripes were on his 
neck, and a slight wound on his side 
near the heart. The prints of a man’s 
feet, all unlike that of poor Jame Isaac, 
were seen all round the house and 
barn; and his widew, when a knife 
stained at the point with blood, and ex- 
actly fitting the wound, was produced, 
fell down in a mortal swoon. A neigh- 
bour, who had been early a-foot, had 
met Amos Bradley near the house of 
the dead man, and on awakening from 
her swoon, the wretched woman, hear- 
ing his name, cried out, in desperation, 
“ Have you got Amos among you ?— 
Amos, Amos, they say we murdered 
him.” An hour before midnight the 
crime had been perpetrated, and the 
sun had not reached its height, when 





Ann Stavert and Amos Bradley stood 
beside the corpse, and, borne down by 
conscious guilt, and fearful evidence of 
circumstances, looked for a short space 
on each other, and confessed that they 
were the murderers. 

Amos Bradley was a mere boy, self- 
willed and deplorably ignorant, but he 
had never dreamt of committing a cru- 
el crime, till the night on which he 
grasped the old man’s throat witha 
deadly purpose. He was tempted, 
and in a moment fell. Now, in the si- 
lence and darkness of his cell, his mind 
was wholly overpowered by a sense of 
guilt, and sunk almost into idivtcy. 
But Ann Stavert had long been fami- 
liar with horrid thoughts, and for a 
while her soul rebelled in a fit of unre- 
lenting obduracy. Neither did the 
fear of death extinguish her guilty and 
burning passion. Nightly did she 
dream of him she had seduced to des- 
struction, and awake from troubled 
and delusive raptures into the dreadful 
conviction of chains and approaching 
doom. Even in her cell she would 
have bared her bosom to him in pas- 
sion unextinguishable till the day of 
execution. But the murderers were 
kept apart. He could not hear her 
loud and angry shrieks—she could not 
hear his low and miserable moans. 
Each cell held, unheard without, its 
own groans, and the clanking of its 
own heavy chains. 


They stood at the bar together, and 
together they received sentence of 
death. He said nothing—but looked 
around him with a vacant stare. There 
was no expression in his countenance 
of any cruelty, or of any strong pas- 
sion. His soul had died within him, 
and tothe crowded court he was al- 
most an object of compassion. But 
Ann Stavert stood at the bar with all 
her soul awake. “ Then let me die. 
—Repent ? Why should I repent? 
Because I murdered that loathsome 
wretch, and gave me tothe youth I 
madly loved ? Had it never been dis- 
covered, we should have been happy. 
Hear it, ye judges of the land! 1 was 
happy in Amos’s bosom the very hour 
of murder, although I saw the corpse 
lying on the floor by the moonlight. 
Hang me—give my body to dissec- 


























tion—but as it lived for years in loath- 
ing and abhorrence, so did it live for 
a few hours in joy and in heaven, and 
that was enough. And now [ shall 
be told that my soul must sink down 
to hell. But God is just, and I am 
forgiven.” 


They were removed from the bar—- 


he, silent, and seemingly insensible to 
his doom ;—she, with hands clenched 
against the Judge who had pronounced 
sentence of death, and uttering blasphe- 
mies. Itisbuta short time fromFriday 
till Monday, but great changes have 
been wrought during it, short as it is, 
in the minds of those whose bodies 
have been in chains. Amos Bradley 
was visited by his mother; and at the 
sight of her his understanding, which 
had beey nearly extinguished by the 
weight of woe, was gradually restored. 
He was reconciled to his deserved 
doom: and being made partially to 
understand the hopes and promises of 
the gospel by one who was indeed a 
Christian, the wretched and guilty boy 
seldom left his knees, and was a true 
penitent. But Ann Stavert on the 
night of condemnation, was struck 
with sudden horror ; and a fanatic be- 
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ing introduced into her cell, soon con- 
verted her into a frantic believer in the 
perfect remission of all her sins. She 
now joined in horrid union with the 
name of her dear Amos that of 
the Saviour of mankind—kept contin- 
ually repeating that she-was made pure 
in his holy blood—and longed to be 
with him this night in paradise. The 
scaffold was erected before her hus- 
band’s door; and as she and her mise- 
rable victim mounted its steps, there 
was a growl of thunder in heaven. 
Amos Bradley knelt down and prayed 
—then kissed his mother, who was 
with him on the scaffold—and_ turning 
round, said, “Ans, how dost thou 
feel? Is it possible God may forgive 
us? he may be merciful to us, although 
we showed none to old Isaac.” The 
wretched woman rushed forward to 
embrace him, but her arms were tied 
with cords, and her strength was gone. 
“This night, Amos, we shall be in 
Heaven.” “ Or hell, woman,” uttered 
a hoarse voice. It was the Execution- 
er, who bound her shrieking to the 
beam; and in a few minutes the crowd 
was dispersed, in tears, trembling, exe- 
cration, and laughter. 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


THE INDIAN FLOWER. 


THE shadows of twilight 
Steal over the sky, 

And the star of the evening 
Hias risen on high. 


The sweet breathing flowers 
Are seeking repose, 

And the dewy drops moisten 
Their leaves as they close. 


The fragrance they scatter’d 
Around them all day, 

in the chill of the night-breeze 
Has melted away. 


Like the friends of life’s sunshine, 
Whose falsehood is found, 
When the cloud of affliction 
Is gathering around. 


But one is still left us 
Now waking alone, 
Whose perfume is richer 

Than all that are gone. 


It rises from slumber 
Its sweetness to shed, 

When each child of the day-light 
Is drooping its head. 


So when false friends forsake us, 
There still are some hearts 
Who cling to us closer 


As Pleasure departs : 


Their smile can illumine 
Our darken’d path yet, 
Though the Sun of our fortunes 
For ever has set. 





THE ROUND TOWER.—a sonnet. 


{n London, queen of cities, you may see, 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A goodly tall round tower. Its base is wet 
With Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly ; 
Who was it built this tower ? what may it be? 

Say, was it piled by Druid hands of old ? 

Or reared by Eastern Magi, there to hold 


The sacred flame, type of their deity ? 
Was it a Hermit’s calm retreat ? or pile 
Where hung so the resounding bell? 
Or is it such as in gréen Erin’s Isle 
We see, whose uses nobody can tell — 
*T was answered :—Who "twas built it know I not, 
Bat “tis, I know, the Tower (or Patent Shot. 
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MURDOCH GAIR. 
ACLAINE of Lochbuy, who was 
killed in battle about three hun- 
dred years ago, left but one son, then 
an infant; and his uncle Murdoch, of 
Scallasdale, assumed his guardianship. 
He soon showed a disposition to take 
the property to himself, and the unfor- 
tunate minor, after many hardships 
found his way to Ireland, where he was 
received with kindness in the house of 
O’Niel. The uncle, at home, was ig- 
norant of his fate; and a report was 
industriously spread by the friends of 
the boy, that he had been drowned. 
Murdoch strengthened his interest by 
marriage with the daughter of Stewart, 
of Appin, a neighbouring family of 
great influence; and he calculated on 
enjoying, without interruption, his ill- 
gotten wealth. 

The nephew, whose name was also 
Murdoch, did not, however, lose sight 
of his right. He was educated by the 
generous and princely O’Niel, of whom 
the bards of that day said, that 
** Guests were in the house of O’Niel 
more numerous than trees in the forest, 
and that he was more liberal of his 
means than the great sea of its shell 
fish.” He wasat a very early age dis- 
tinguished for his intrepidity, and soon 
acquired much popularity among his 
associates. When he arrived at man- 
hood, he obtained the consent of his 
patron to return to his native isle, 
with a select party of voung Irish ad- 
venturers, who volunteered to follow 
his fortunes. 

‘They landed in a sequestered place, 
still well known, and the young Loch- 
buy set forward alone, to reconnoitre 
the ground and collect information. 
He reached the vicinity of his native 
castle in the twilight. ‘The cows were 
in the fold, and, passing by the dairy- 
maid in the act of milking, the cow 
started and spilt the milk. The wo- 
man cried out, “God with Mardoch !” 
and the young stranger heard the 
words. It is still a custom in that 
country, that milk should be offered to 
every one who passes through a fold, 
and it was on this occasion offered to 


Murdoch. He partook of this milk, 
and asked the wgman what she meant 
by the words “God with Murdoch,” 
for he already knew that the usurper 
of his rights was unpopular. The wo- 
man sighed deeply, and he asked her 
name. When she had told it, he knew 
her to have been his nurse. He bared 
his bosom, and showed her a mole on 
his left breast, cautioning her to be 
guarded. ‘The faithful nurse instantly 
recognized him. Her first husband, 
the fuster-father of Murdoch, was dead, 
and she was then married to the door- 
keeper of the castle, an office of great 
trust, and highly important to the pur- 
pose of the stranger. 

His nurse proposed, that on the 
night following she should contrive that 
the calves should mix with the cattle at 
midnight, and she knew that their low- 
ing would be heard within the castle. 
Her husband would open the gate to 
give her access to her charge, and the 
young Murdoch was to enter with his 
party and gag the door-keeper. The 
project succeeded, and the adventurous 
youth obtained possession of his pater- 
nal stronghold. 

Murdoch Gair, (short Murdoch) an 
appellation by which he was afterwards 
distinguished, was soon joined by his 
people ; but his uncle had been absent 
when the castle was taken, and he was 
determined to keep possession of the 
estate. Many skirmishes were fought 
between them, and many feats of va- 
lour are still related of both sides. A 
pitched battle was at last fought, in 
which Murdoch of Scallasdale was as- 
sisted by the Stewarts of Appin, and 
the nephew, by the Macleans of Ross. 
The nephew was victorious; but the 
uncle still adhered to his claim. Mur- 
doch Gair, however, by accident found 
the usurper sleeping in a cavern, and 
twisting a lock of his hair around his 
dirk, on which his name was engraved, 
he stuck it into the ground, and thus 
left him. When the other awoke, he 
soon discovered what had happened, 
and exclaimed, “* The son of my bro- 
ther has conquered me at last! his 
gencrosity has done what his bravery 
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could not effeet, and never shall my 
sword again be unsheathed against 
him !” 

Murdoch Gair appears to have ac- 
quired a relish for war and plunder, as 
we find Abercromby, in his Martial 
Achievements of the Scots, states, that 
many years after this he played sad 


! 
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havoc around the banks of Lochlo- 
mond, in company with a very remar- 
Kable person, who, in that narrative, is 
dignified with the designation of Allan 
Maclean, the robber. Murdoch died 
in the end of the reign of Mary Quee 
of Scotland, ; 


THE FLORIDA. 


Many of the vessels which formed 
the Spanish Armada, intended for 
the conquest of England, perished on 
the north and west coasts of Scot- 
land. The ship Florida appeared 
to have been more fortunate than any 
of her consorts ; she found her way 
to the bay of Tobermory, on the sound 
of Mull, one of the finest harbuurs in 
the world. Scotland being then a neu- 
tral country under James,, the sixth of 
that name, the Spaniards considered 
themselves perfectly secure, and re- 
mained long in that station, repairing 
the damages they had sustained, and 
refreshing the crew and troops. 

The Florida was, no doubt, an ob- 
ject of great interest and curiosity in 
that remote situation, and all the prin- 
cipal families in the neighbouring coun- 
try and islands were received on board 
as visitors, where, tradition says, they 
were hospitably and splendidly enter- 
tained. Elizabeth, the ever watchful 
and well-informed Queen of England, 
had intelligence of the Florida through 
her ambassador at the Scotch court, 
and it was ascertained that this ship 
was extremely valuable: she had on 
board a large sum of money intended 
jor the pay of the army; she contain- 
ed, besides, a great quantity of custly 
Stores. The law of nations should 
have protected the Florida from inju- 
ry; but Elizabeth resolved on her 
destruction ; and it was accompanied 
by one of the most atrocious acts, per- 
haps, ever recorded of any civilized 
government. ‘The English ambassa- 
dor soon found an instrument suited to 
his purpose, and his name was Smollet. 

€ regret to state, that he was an an- 
cestor of the celebrated writer of that 
name, who himself alludes to this cir- 
‘umstance in one of his novels, appa- 
rently unconscious of the inference 
which followed. This agent of the 


English Queen spoke the Gaelic lan- 
guage, and wore the Highland dress. 
He went to Mull as a dealer in cattle, 
and easily found his way on board the 
Florida, where he formed an intimacy, 
and, along with other strangers, had 
frequent opportunities of seeing every 
part of the ship. He at length found 
a convenient time for his diabolical 
object, and placed some combustible 
substance in a situation where it was 
likely to produce the desired effect. 
He immediately got ashore, and made 
the best of his way southward. 

He had travelled to a distance of six 
or eight miles, when he heard the ex- 
plosion of the Florida; and the spot 
where he stood is still marked for the 
execration of mankind. The ship was 
blown up, and nearly all on board per- 
ished. ‘Together with the crew and 
troops, many of the first men in the 
country were destroyed by this perfidi- 
ous and bloody act, which reflects eter- 
nal disgrace on the planners, and infa- 
my on the perpetrator. Tradition 
states, that the poop of the ship was 
blown to a great distance, with six men, 
whose lives were saved. Maclean, of 
Duart, had procured some cannon 
from the Florida, for the purpose of 
battering the castle of a neighbouring 
chieftain ; and a few Spanish gunners, 
who assisted in that service, were pre- 
served by their absence from the 
ship. 

This melancholy story, which would 
have formed a memorable era in 
a more public place, is still, in that 
country, a fertile source for traditiona- 
ry tales. 

The universal belief among the more 
illiterate natives is, that one of the 
Spanish Infantas, who is said to have 
been on board the Florida, became ena- 
moured of Maclean, and that his wife 
had.employed a person to blow up the 
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ship ; thus transferring that crime from been superior, and it still continues 50, 
the Queen of England to the wife of . probably from this cause. 


their chief, who was, indeed, very un- 
popular. Itis alleged, that the body 
of the Infanta had been found, and bu- 
ried with great pomp in that vicinity ; 
that a ship had afterwards been sent by 
the Spanish Government to convey her 
remains to Spain. It seems, in col- 
lecting these remains, the last joint of 
one of her royal highness’s ring fingers 
could not be found ; and it is said that 
her ghost has often been seen searching 
for this bone by torchlight. This cir- 
cumstance is frequently mentioned as 
authority for the pious caution with 
which the Highlanders preserve the 
relics of their deceased friends. 

Some Spanish mares and horses had 
been landed, to pasture, and these re- 
mained in the island of Mull. The 
breed of horses in Mull has ever since 


The English ambassador at Madrid 
having procured information of the 
precise amount of the treasure which 
had been on board the Florida, a ship 
of war was sent by the English Govern- 
ment to Tobermory in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century with divers, 
for the purpose of recovering the spe- 
cie. The wreck was soon found, and 
many articles were raised,but no money 
was acknowledged. The ship, how- 
ever, never returned to England, and it 
was suspected that she had taken re- 
fuge in France, for evident reasons. 

In the year 1787, the celebrated di- 
ver, Spalding, made an attempt to re- 
cover this treasure, but he failed entire- 
ly as might have been expected, the 
remains of the ship having sunk into 
the clay, and totally disappeared. 





THE PHYSICIAN.=-NO. XIII. 
(New Mon.) 
OF THE INFLUENCE OP THE WINDS ON HEALTH. 


T seems to be the effect of a particu- 
Jar Providence, that we are usually 
visited in Spring by high winds and 
storms. Indeed, upon the whole, I 
cannot for my part consider the winds 
so pernicious to health as they are com- 
monly accounted, or coincide with 
Hoffman when he says, that “God 
has placed his chemical laboratory in 
the earth, whence issue winds and ma- 
lignant effluvia.” Essential as it is 
that we should live in a pure air, if we 
would remain healthy, so essential is it 
that there should be winds to purify 
our atmosphere of the many noxious 
vapours, which would but too speedily 
corrupt and infect our juices. In 
Spring, the warm breath of milder 
breezes opens the bosom of the earth, 
which was closed throughout the win- 
ter. The changeableness of the wea- 
ther fills the atmosphere with aqueous 
vapours. The beneficial frost which 
purified it in winter, now leaves us; 
and we should therefore have just rea- 
son to apprehend unwholesome air and 
malignant diseases in Spring, did not 
storms supply. the place of frost and 
cleanse the, atmosphere. Hippocrates, 
in his time, observed, that a wet Spring 


occasions contagious fevers, and the 
experience of all succeeding physicians 
proves, that the air, when impregnated 
with damp yapours, produces dange- 
rous diseases of that kind. Hence it is 
easy to infer, that Spring would be pro- 
lific in such diseases, but for the pre- 
valence at that season of high winds 
which dispel these vapours and purify 
the air. 

But, it may be objected, do not these 
winds bring noxious vapours along 
with them? This case is possible 
enough. Darvieux relates, that Barut 
was formerly rendered very unhealthy 
by the sea-winds, but that, to screen it 
from them, an Emir caused pines to be 
planted, and these trees keep off the 
pernicious marine exhalations, so that 
the place is now as healthy as any part 
of the surrounding country. When the 
Iilyrians, apprehensive of a pestilence, 
consulted Hippocrates on the means of 
preventing it, he took advantage of 
this enquiry, and warned the Greeks to 
guard against the winds which blew 
from Illyria; “ for,” said he, “ be- 
yond those mountains rages the plague, 
and these are the passes of those moun- 
tains. Atsuch and such a time, the 
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winds of the dog-days will blow and 
bring with them pestilential effluvia in- 
to Greece: therefore close up those 
passes.” By this counsel he rescued 
Greece from the danger of the plague ; 
and the whole prediction rested on the 
knowledge which Hippocrates had of 
the course of the regular winds which 
were accustomed to blow into Greece. 
Had he in this case quieted their 
alarms, and assured them that these 
winds, which were otherwise account- 
ed salubrious, would not do them any 
injary, he might have brought a dread- 
ful calamity on his country. It is only 
in the case of winds which recur regu- 
larly ata particular season, that such 
anticipations can be formed. When, 
on the other hand, irregular winds 
waft pestilential effluvia along with 
them, this danger cannot be foreseen ; 
and in this manner the winds may, un- 
der certain circumstances, prove as de- 
trimental to health, as in others they 
are beneficial. 


This objection warns me, then, not 
to bestow on the winds in general 
greater or more unqualified praise than 
they deserve. So little as we can as- 
sert without qualification, that this or 
the other kind of food, drink, or medi- 
cine is absolutely wholesome or perni- 
cious,so little can the same thing be said 
of the winds. The winds render the air 
of a certain country healthy or unheal- 
thy, according as they bring with them 
from different regions certain vapours, 
which produce a change either from 
the better or worse in the atmosphere 
of that country. If damp sea-winds 
blow over an arid, parched tract, they 
improve its atmosphere, which dry 
Winds, on the contrary, would deterior- 
ate; but the self-same winds would 
produce the very contrary effect, if it 
were a low, damp, and swampy region. 
It is generally hazardous to pretend to 
determine the qualities of winds in ge- 
neral. We cannot positively assert, 
for example, that an east or a north 
Wind is dry, and that a west or south 
Wind is damp; for if an east wind has 
fo traverse an extensive, low, and 
Swampy plain before it artives ata 
certain country, it must fill the atmos- 
phere of the latter with damp and de- 
leterious effluvia. With us, on the 
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contrary, first sweeping as it does over 
a vast continent, it is generally of a dry 
nature, and our invalids are but too 
sensible of its pernicious effects upon. 
them. A physician, therefore, is lia- 
ble to involve himself in many contra- 
dictions by pronouncing unconditionally 
on the qualities of the winds. The ce- 
lebrated Hoffmann considered the east 
and north-west winds as salubrious, 
and the west and south as unhealthy. 
What would our invalids say, if I were 
to assure them in the very words of that 
eminent physician, that “the east 
wind renders body and mind more 
alert, improves the appetite, sharpens 
the senses, invigorates the fibres, and 
imparts a lively colour?” Boerhaave 
was more cautious. He would not 
venture to determine the properties of 
a wind till he was acquainted with the 
country into which it was to blow, and 
its whole vicinity. Frommond re- 
lates extraordinary things of the south 
wind when, it blows in the Azores. 
“ ‘The inhabitants,” says he, “ then go 
about as melancholy as if some great 
misforcune had befallen them. ~The 
little children stay within doors quite 
dull: none of them are to be seen run- 
ning about and playing in the streets. 
But as soon as the north wind again 
begins to blow, all is once more life 
and bustle.” Who would be so bold 
as to set down the south winds in gene- 
ral, on the strength of this observation, 
as an enemy to our comfort? and in 
what a delectable situation we should 
be placed ‘by a Persian, if he were to 
add to Frommond’s observation the 
result of his own experience respecting 
the west and south-west winds? It is 
known that in Persia these winds, . 
when they pass over heated rocks and 
marble mountains, carry along with 
them hot and suffocating vapours ; and 
that, to avoid their dangerous effects, 
people are obliged to lie flat on the 
ground, and in that situation to endure 
heat and anxiety, if they would not 
dxop down dead on the spot. It is on- 
ly in the night-time and on rivers that 
they are able to withstand it, and for 
this reason the Persians are not fond of 
travelling by day. This extreme dry- 
ness of the air in Persia is probably the 
cause ofa circumstance which Varre 
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relates, on the authority of Xenophon, 
concerning the Persians; namely, that 
their bodies were so exceedingly mea- 
gre and dried-up, that they never had 
occasion either to spit or to blow their 
noses. Herodotus gives us another 
story on the same subject. He tells 
us, that owing to the drought of their 
climate the heads of the Persians are 
so brittle, that a stone thrown at them 
passes right through the skull ; where- 
as those of the Egyptians are so hard, 
that no stone can make any im- 
pression on them. It may be so; we 
will not fall out with the writers of an- 
tiquity: but [ shall only say, if the 
Persians were to desire us to throw 
ourselves at full length on the ground 
whenever a south wind blows, how we 
should laugh at them ! 


Every town, then, and every coun- 
try has its good and its bad wind, ac- 
cording to the nature of the atmosphere 
through which that wind has passed ; 
and on this account I readily admit, 
that we cannot assert generally that all 
storms purify the atmosphere. If winds 
blow long, and without intermission, 
from unhealthy places, they are not 
beneficial to a country. But were I to 
be asked whether an uninterrupted 
calm or variable winds were more salu- 
brious, I would give the preference to 
occasional storms. Every thing on 
this restless earth must have motion. 
It revolves itself upon its axis. The 
vegetables are shaken by the winds, 
and mountains and provinces by earth- 
quakes.» The sea would soon become 
putrid, were its waters not kept duly 
mixed by its incessant agitation. The 
whole animal kingdom is constantly in 
motion. Here are tribes which soar 
into the clouds and sport in the atmos- 
phere—there are others which burrow 
in the ground. ‘This species creeps, 
that hops, a third swims, and a fourth 
walks. Should the atmosphere alone, 
then, be able to repose without detri- 
ment?—No. Nature knew how to 
order matters better. She has charged 
impetuous winds to blow from every 
quarter, and seldom long together from 
one point. By their means she not on- 


ly dissipates the stagnant vapours in 
the atmosphere, which are like the 
swamps ‘in low valleys, but also keeps 





incessantly mixing together vapours of 
totally different kinds; and she there- 
by improves the air in the same manner 
that a skilful cook mixes up a variety of 
ingredients, which,taken separately.are 
pernicious, in order to compound with 
them a dish that is wholesome. 

Such is, then, the relation in which 
the winds stand to the health of man- 
kind. But now we come to the ques- 
tion: What are the particular effects 
which they produce on every human 
body? Here a distinction is to be 
made. The winds operate on the hv- 
man body, in the first place, inasmuch 
as they change the gravity and proper- 
ties of the atmosphere ; but in this re- 
spectthey do not act in reality as winds. 
The second effect is, that which they 
produce inasmuch as they are air in 
motion ; and it is on this point that I 
propose to subjoin a few remarks. 


When the air is in rapid motion, it 
presses in the same manner as if it had 
become heavier on the surface of the 
human body: for itisa well known 
axiom of natural philosophy, that the 
power of a body is augmented not only 
by the inctease of its bulk, but also by 
the increased velocity imparted to it. 
This augmented pressure of the air 
particularly affects the lungs, especially 
of those who are weak in the chest ; and 
every body knows how difficult it is for 
a man walking against the wind, to get 
rid af the air that rashes of itself into 
the lungs. It is, therefore, necessary 
that such persons should. be cautious 
not to injure the chest by too rapid mo- 
tion against the wind. 

The principal effect of winds, how- 
ever, is, that they dispel the warm at- 
mosphere which constantly surrounds 
the body, and in which, if it were visi- 
ble, we should look like saints encom- 
passed with a nimbus or glory :—or, in 
other words, the winds cool the human 
body. They would constantly sup- 
press the transpiration so essential to 
health, if we were not to use some pre- 
caution to keep the pores open by an 
increase of the internal heat. ‘To this 
end spirituous liquors and bodily exet- 
cise are subservient. When recourse 
is had to these means, the wind must 
rather tend to augment than to stop 
transpiration ; for the transpiration of 











fluids is chiefly owing to their particles 
being carried away by the particles of 
caloric, and these pass off rapidly in a 
cold air. Whoever, therefore, cannot 
keep himself warm in windy weather, 
either by exercise or some other means, 
ought to avoid exposure to it if he has 
any regard for his health. 

I shall hence deduce two inferences 
which may be useful. Spring is the 
season when we have to expect many 
cold, stormy winds. For this reason 
J warn my readers not to change their 
winter dress for lighter apparel too ear- 
ly. Nothing is more liable to give 
cold than wind. If I chose to make a 
parade of quotations on this subject, I 
should never have done transcribing. 
Sydenham declared, that “out of a 
hundred persons ill of colds and in- 
flammation of the lungs, scarcely two 
would be found who had not brought 
these disorders on themselves by 
change of clothing; that is to say, not 
by dressing too warmly, but not warm- 
ly enough.” Boerhaave coincided in 
this opinion; and Hoffman recom- 
mends that “ in Spring, when the wea- 
ther grows warm, people should be- 
ware of exchanging their warm winter 
apparel for lighter ;” and he assures us, 
that “it would be better to wear the 
same kind of dress all the year round, 
80 as to prevent the inclement air, in 
all vicissitudes of weather, from pene- 
trating the pores of the skin.” But of 
what use is all that eminent physicians 
may have advanced, even though eve- 
ry body must allow it to be true? 
People follow these rules only so long 
as they would have done had such rules 
never been given; and they violate 
them and_ sacrifice themselves, as 
though the salvation of their country 
required it, merely perhaps to comply 
with the supposed dictates of fashion. 

The second warning which I have 
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to give relates to a draught or current of 
air, which is an artificial wind that we 
produce in an apartment by the open- 
ing of doors and windows standing op- 
posite to one another. An apartment, 
under such circumstances, should either 
be avoided altogether, or a person 
should move about in it to keep up the 
insensible transpiration, or shun the 
current of air by retiring into a corner. 
With these precautions a draught of 
air in rooms is not only innocent, but 
to be recommended ; because it is the 
best method of dispersing the noxious 
effluvia which may have collected in 
them. It would, consequently, be the 
height of folly for a person in a pro- 
fuse perspiration to place himselfin a 
draught for the purpose of cooling him- 
self, like a man whose case is stated by 
one of our physicians, and who, though 
previously the picture of health, died 
on the seventh day of an inflammation 
of the chest, brought on by this imyru- 
dent exposure. ‘To act thus is to run 
headlong into destruction. Who, in- 
deed, could conceive it to be necessary 
to forbid such things to persons having 
the use of their reason? But so it isin 
our profession. We are obliged to tell 
people things which their own sense 
ought to suggest even to the meanest 
understandings. Wehave to demon- 
strate positions which are not more dif- 
ficult of comprehension, than that a 
ship must be capable of floating on the 
water. We have to recommend pre- 
cautions which, as daily experience 
shows, cannot be neglected but at the 
hazard of life. We have to exert all 
our eloquence to prevail upon them not 
to die before they absolutely must, and 
to remain healthy while they may. In 
physic, more than in any other profes- 
sion, it is incumbent ona writer to bear 
in mind the maxim, not to take his rea- 
ders to be wiser than they really are. 








SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


Ask of the maid, who in the cloister’s gloom 
Repines, the living inmate of a tomb ; 

By force or phrenzy severed for her kind, 
Yet panting for the joys she left behind— 
Ask of the mariner, whom storms have toss’d 
On solitary rock, or desert coast,— 
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agony— 


—tis they who best can know 
p be not sweet, if Solitude be so ! 
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‘ (Gent. Mag.) 

i is THE MOSS ROSE. 

3 The angel who tends on the flowers, Confer then on me, T desire, 
". And sprinkles them nightly with dew ; The Rose’s wild spirit reply’d, 
vas Reposing one,day in their bow’rs, A charm that each maid will admire, 
it? A Rose-bush a shade round him threw. And wear in her bosom with pride. 
lie 
My Awal’ning with smiles full of love, With Moss I will deck thee, my Child, 
bf And pleas’d witb his fragrant repose, The Moss Rose in future thy name ; 
§ The thought of some token to prove Thus Nature with Graces so mild 

4 How much he regarded the Rose. Will add to thy beauty and fame. 

t He said, my dear Child, for thy shade, Ye fair ones must all now confess, 

tf Of me ask what favour you please ; That rubies and diamonds are nought, 
| } V’'ll grant it ; for by thy sweet aid When summon’d to finish your dress, 


I’ve slumber’d with pleasure and ease. Compar’d with what Nature points out, 





WRITTEN IN EGYPT. 
.. PARENT of nations! Art’s proud sire ! 


porn sts 


I gaze upon thy ruins flung 
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Upon thy pyramid I stand, 
While the sun flings his beams of fire 
Over thy desolated land. 
Now, far as the strain'd eye can scan, 
A sandy ocean sleeps around, 
Nothing speaks out of living man 
Save me and mine—there is no sound 
' Of aught amid this solitude 
To break the silence of the waste, 
-~ And fancy paints in mournful mood, 
Wild visions of th’ ideal past. 
For now the mind is left to guess, 
How fair was once this wilderness ; 
As death upon some lovely frame 
Tells life once breathed in beauty there, 
That th’ extinguish’d taper’s flame 
‘Once flash’d its radiance on the air ; 
Thus shadowing forth from their decay 
The glories of a perish’d day. 
The crown that gemm’d thy awful brow, 
Thine arts, thy power—where are they now ! 


No wandering Arab can be seen 
Within the horizon’s sweep, 
And I am living *mid the scene 
Where the tiar’d Pharaohs sleep— 
And T am trampling o’er the dead, 
Full fifty ages vanished :— 
Those vanish’d dead—but who were they ? 
They pass’d and left no name : 
Haply ambition in their day 
Had never shown the toiling way 
To cheat posterity with fame. 
What ruin’d cities may be hid 
Around this lofty pyramid, 
Whelm’d in the desert sand ; 
In whose long streets the gazer’s eye 
Once saw amid antiquity 
This wonder of his land, 
Yet knew not who had rear’d it high, 
But guess’d as erringly as I. 
Yet the same heaven look’d out in light 
Upon the toiling busy sight, 
Uprearing then its glorious brow, 
At morning’s dawn as it does now. 


© Land of that famed sound which hung 
Round Yemnon’s mystic shrine ! 


Like wrecks upon the brine. 
I think of Memphian chivalry 
Amid thy Red-Sea lost, 
Of Necho and his swarthy host, 
Th’ avengers of their destiny 
In a long after-age. 
Of giant Thebes that now defies 
The waste of years and human rage 
Beneath these burning skies : 
Her very wrecks are mighty still ; 
They scorn our strength and mock our skil! 
Here, in the light of beauty’s eye 
That charm’d him with its witchery, 
The Roman lost a world. 
Here Cesar’s mighty rival died, 
And, one poor foot of earth denied, 
With scorn was headless hurl’d ; 
And he who captived king and throne, 
Had not a grave to call his own. 
Mark, ye who sail ambition’s tide, 
The bitter sum of human pride ! 


But wherefore call up ancient years ? 
Enough within my view appears 
To minister to thought : 
The desolation reigning here 
Speaks to the mind in accents clear 
Things schoolmen never taught. 
Behold, the horizon’s self is clad 
In a strange hue and livery sad, 
Like th’ impressive calm that reigns 
Mournful o’er earthquake-riven plains, 
That the “ mind’s eye” can see full well, 
But language hath no skill to tell ; 
Seeming to grieve the mighty day 
Of its pass’d glories rent away ; 
Even their very record flown, 
Unwrit, unregister’d, unknown. 


The camel waits his lord below ; 
The turban’d guides my musings break ; 
I must away—yet ere I go 
One parting glance around me take, 
Then bury ’mid a Moslem crew 
This pyramid’s majestic view— 
Fane, tomb, whate’er thou art—adieu ' L. 
April 1824. 











GREEN WICH HOSPITAL 


(Lon. Lit. Gaz.) 
A TRUE TALE. 


EE was on the afternoon of a lovely 
day in summer, a veteran Tar 
came whistling through the narrow 
lane that cuts off a considerable por- 
tion of the main road between Ply- 
mouth and Exeter, and shortens the 
journey to the weary traveller. There 
was something in his whole appearance 
so peculiarly interesting and neat, that 
the passenger, after receiving his 
“What cheer, what cheer?” could 
not refrain from turning round and stop- 
ping to take another look. Indeed 
that sparkling eye of good-humour’d 
pleasantry, that countenance display- 
ing at once the generous benevolence 
of his heart, was not easily pass’d by 
unnoticed, or readily forgotten. His 
dress consisted of a blue jacket and 
white trowsers, a straw hat bound with 
black riband thrown carelessly back 
upon his head, so as to display the 
straggling locks of silver’d grey that 
flow’d beneath, and a black silk hand- 
kerchief loosely knotted round his 
neck, over which lay the white collar 
of his shirt ; a short cudgel was tuck’d 
under his arm. He had now reach’d 
the inn by the way-side where he pur- 
posed heaving to, to hoist in a fresh 
supply of grog and biscuit for the voy- 
age. Crossing the threshold, and en- 
tering the passage, his ears were salut- 
ed with vile discordant sounds of some 
one in a terrible passion. “ Never 
throw hot water and ashes to wind- 
ward, (says the old Tar, shortening 
sail:) I'd sooner engage a squadron of 
lire-ships than one woman in a rage. 
Vhey’re sure to have the last broad- 
side, even while sinking.” He was 
putting about to stand off again, when 
a sweet voice, in plaintive supplication, 
struck upon his heart, and brought him 
up. “T'was in reply to the vocifera- 
tions of the termagant, and he remain’d 
backing and filling in the— passage. 
“ What, money—clothes—all lost, did 
you say? (exclaimed a rough strain’d 
throat, something resembling the com- 
bined noise of a blacksmith’s bellows 
and a flint-mill)—All gone, eh ?”— 
Yes, Ma’am, all—all is lost to me,”* 
replied a female, in tones which would 
have excited pity in any heart that 


claim’d the smallest acquaintance with 
humanity. So you think that story 
will do, eh? (continued the first ;) 


’twont though, Missus, so you must 


tramp. I don’t keep a house for vag- 
rums, and sich like.” ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, ’tis true; the villains robb’d me 
of all, and I’ve walk’d many, many 
weary miles. Oh but for a piece of 
bread—a little cold water !—can you 
deny me this? Indeed, I’ve not been 
used to beg.’—“ Why that’s the way 
with all you canting creatures—all la- 
dies, forsooth! Where do you come 
from ?” Oh, Ma’am, ’ma wretch- 
ed girl, yet | was once happy ; sorrow 
has indeed reach’d me—lost, lost, Lu- 
cy!’ “Ha,1 see how itis! What, 
you’ve been with the fellows, have 
you? Why, you good-for-nothing !— 
there, get out of my house—get out, I 
say!” ‘Can you have the cruelty to 
let me perish? Where—where shall 
I find compassion, if my own sex re- 
fuse it! Oh remember, that mercy— 
that pity is the attribute of angels !’— 
“Don’t talk to me of angels, hussy! 
and as for tributes, there’s sesses, and 
taxes, and poors’-rates enough—Out, I 
say! What you want, eh? Here, 
John! Bet! where are you all? you 
pack of idle vagabonds! Here, take 
this Miss and turn her out.” ¢ Oh let 
me implore your pity—here bumbly 
let me beg > This was too much 
for our honest Tar. Entering the 
kitchen, he beheld a young girl, plain- 
ly but neatly dress’d, on her knees be- 
fore an old woman. ‘The tears were 
running down her pale face, and she 
seem’d fainting with fatigue and grief, 
while a man grasp’d one shoulder, a 
boy the other, and a maid-servant to- 
gether, were attempting to force her 
out. Yo-hoy, what’s the matter 
here! (said the veteran, flinging the 
man to the opposite side of the room, 
and giving the boy a trip that laid him 
sprawling on the other.)' Cowardly, 
lubberly rascals! what, grapple a ves- 
sel in distress? And you (turning to 
the Landlady) to stand looking on! 
Is this a Christian country? For 
shame, old woman !” “Old woman, 
forsooth ! What vou takes the part of 
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the young-un, eh? But she shall 
budge directly.” “I say she shan’t 
then. Come here, pretty one, and no- 
body shall harm you while old Will 
Block can keep the weather-gage.” 
“ Well, this is fine treatment, too, in 
my own house! And you, ye rapscal- 
lions, who eat my victuals and take 
my wages, to see it tamely! Lay hold 
of her, I say.” “Touch her if you 
dare, (says old Will, flourishing his 
stick,) and P—I'll Aye, that’s 
right, keep off, for if you come athwart 
my hawse, blow my wig but I'll cut 
your cables!” Poor Lucy had got 
close to his side; but fearing her pro- 
tector would be injured by his genero- 
sity, she entreated him to desist. “T 
am not worthy your notice, Sir ;—only 
a drop of water, for I am very faint.” 
*¢ Shall have the best the house affords, 
while I’ve a shot in the locker. Go 
along, old Mother Squeeze-lemon, and 
get something for the poor child ; don’t 
you see she’s all becalmed ?”” “ What, 
give my property to vagrums and 
wenches !—not I, indeed! Will you 
pay the reckoning?” “ Avast, old 
Grampus ! think of this here when you 
stands at another bar, and the last great 
reckoning comes—how will you look 
then? This will stand a black account 
against you, and what'll you have to 
rub it off with, eh ? Go, get her a glass 
of wine.” “ And who’sto pay? Wine, 
indeed !—get her some water, Jack,” 
said the now alarmed Landlady, for 
Will’s reflection, and the solemn man- 
ner in which it was utter’d, operated 
powerfully on her conscience. “ Heave 
to, you porpoise-faced swab—none of 
your water; get us some wine, and 
the best in the louse, too, d’ye hear ? 
why, what’s the lubber grinning at! 
Will this satisfy you, ye old she-shark ? 
(thrusting his hand into his jacket- 
pocket, and drawing it out again fill’d 
with gold)—Will this satisfy you ?” 
The landlady’s countenance brighten’d 
up: “ Why ifso be as how you means 
to pay for it, that’s another thing. 
Well, well, I dare says you’re a gen- 
tleman, after all. Come, child, (to Lu- 
cy,) I’m sorry I was so harsh, but it’s 
only my way. There, run, John, and 
fetch a bottle of my best wine, and 
some of those nice sweet cakes—Stop, 








John, stop, I'll go myself for the poor 
dear.” “Ha, ha, ha! what a gene- 
rous heart! (cried Will;) how readily 
it expands at the voice of distress! 
Here’s the key will unlock the flood- 
gates of her benevolence at any time, 
(holding up a guinea.) But come, 
pretty one, (drawing a chair,) sit down 
and rest.” * Oh, Sir, how shall I ever 
repay your bounty?” said Lucy. 
“ Wait till] ax you,” replied Will, who 
felt hurt at the idea of being repaid. 
‘“‘ Here, Miss, (said the Landlady, en- 
tering,) take this nice cake and wine, 
*twill do you good. God bless your 
sweet face! why, doyou think I would 
go for to hurt a hair of your head ?” 
“‘ There, there, there’s enough of it— 
no more palaver, I arn’t agreed for 
that, you know, though I suppose 
you'll consider it in the bill.” ~~ Luckily 
at this moment, to prevent the gather- 
ing storm, the bell rung violently in 
another room, and she disappeared. 
“Come, come, don’t be backward, 
never mind an old Sailor, (said Will.) 
Refresh yourself, and then tell me 
what I can do to serve you ; speak as 
if I was your father.” ¢ Oh, Sir, don’t 
talk of my father—I have fixed a 
wound in his heart ? « There, 
there, don’t cry, I carn’t bear to see a 
woman’s tears, it makes a fool of me; 
but tell me honestly all about it, for 
I’ve got to be at old Admiral M ’s 
by night.” ‘Of Grove?’ en- 
quired Lucy, much agitated. “ Why 
aye; do you know him?” ‘No, Sir; 
but—but I have seen—I have been in 
company with his nephew ;’ and again 
she burst into tears as if her heart would 
break. “ Why aye, I see how it is; 
knock old Will down for a witch. I 
see how it is; this is some of Master 
Tommy’s doings, eh ? Zounds ! (clinch- 
ing his fist)—but no matter -And 
where are you come from?” ‘ From 
my father’s, Sir.’ “ And who is your 
father!” ‘Oh do not ask me; my 
name is Lucy B 2 «What, the 
daughter of old B that was in the 
Venerable as first Lieutenant ?” ‘ Yes, 
I am indeed his wretched daughter.’ 
“ Zounds! why (starting up in a pas- 
sion)—why, and has ‘Tom dared—but 
don’t be frighten’d, don’t be frighten’d. 
And so you have deserted your home 


























and my poor old friend?” ‘ Spare 
me, Sir, spare me: if my father was 
indeed your friend, who succour bis 
erring child!’ * Well, well, my u 
per works get crazy now—hardly able 
to weather the storm. But the villain 
that would betray innocence, and then 
abandon his victim—-zounds !—but 
come, comealong.” ‘I thought of go- 
ing to the Admiral’s, Sir.’ “To be 
sure, to be sure; we'll be under weigh 
ina minute.” ‘ Yet, Sir, perhaps he 
will not see me, or it may be injurious 
to his interests; and oh I would wil- 
lingly die to serve him, for he hasa 
feeling heart? “A what! a feeling 
heart! Why are you here then! But 
come along, sweetheart ;” and dis- 
charging the reckoning, they set of in 
company. 

Of all the eccentric beings in this 
eccentric world, old Admiral M 
was the most eccentric. He had risen 
solely by merit from the station of 
Cabin-boy to Vice-Admiral of the 
White ; and ’twas ever his boast that 
he had never skulk’d in great men’s 
pockets, nor been afraid to dip his 
hands ina tar-bucket. “I came in at 
the hawse-holes, (he would say,) and 
didn’t creep in at the cabin-windows.” 
He had been known to absent himself 
from home for weeks together, and no 
one could tell where he went, or what 
had become of him, till his repeated 
acts of generous bounty discover’d the 
track he had taken. He would fre- 
quently return home without previous 
notice, enter the house unobserved, 
ring his bell, and order refreshments, 
as if he had never quitted it. Not an 
old sailor that ever sailed with him but 
was welcome to partake of his cheer ; 
and those who had been his messmates 
previous to his mounting the uniform, 
(if of good character, but not success- 
lul as himself,) always sat at his own 
table. Possessed of an immense for- 
tune, which he was accustom’d to say 
was drawn from the Spanish Stocks, 
yet without children, for he was a 
bachelor, he had adopted his nephew, 
determin’d to leave him the bulk of his 
property, The young man, who real- 
y was naturally of an amiable dispo- 
sition, on this accession to his uncle’s 
favour, associated with sume of the 
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dashing characters of the day, and be- 
came tinctured with their vices and 
follies. He had been introduced to the 
family of Lieut. B by a brother 
Officer, and that acquaintance which 
terminated so sadly for poor Lucy, was 
begun. Yet he passionately loved her ; 
but fearing the condemnation of the 
Admiral, and the loss of his patronage, 
he had withdrawn himself from Exeter, 
without even bidding her farewell, 
choosing rather to immure himself from 
the world than break the oath he had 
pledged to Lucy, or disoblige his Uncle 
by marrying without his consent, 
knowing that the old gentleman was 
ambitious for his nephew to look for a 
wife agreeable to the high prospects in 
view before him, and equally convine- 
ed that to thwart his inclinations would 
but annihilate all his hopes, and cast 
him adrift upon the world. Such was 
the state of affairs when Lucy left her 
home to endeavour to gain an inter- 
view with her lover, and fell in with 
old Will, who in early life, according 
to his own account, had sailed with 
the Admiral, and was now going to 
pay him a visit, and see some of his 
old messmates, of whom the principal 
part of the household was composed. 
She had been plunder’d by some vil- 
lains of all she possess’d at day-break, 
but still continued her: journey, till 
worn with hunger and faint with fa- 
tigue, she enter’d the inn and implored 
assistance. 


The shades of evening fell on the 
landscape as they pass’d under the 
avenue of trees that led to Grove 
House. Will having promised to ex- 
ert himself in obtaining an interview 
between Mr. M and his convoy, 
left her ata skort distance and pro- 
ceeded onward. Almost overpower’d 
by her reflections, and every pulse 
throbbing violently with agitation, she 
lean’d against the trunk of a tree, ex- 
pecting to see the being whom, next 
Heaven, she loved most tenderly. 
’Twas now too dark to distinguish 
objects, but she could hear footsteps 
approaching. and she sunk without 
sense or motion to the ground. On 
recovery, she found hersell sitting on a 
couch in a small room, and the old 
housekeeper, with other females, sedu- 
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lously administering to her necessity. 
Her eye glanced wildly round for ano- 
ther object, while the old lady strove 
to soothe her mind; informing her 
that *twas herself who had discovered 
her in the avenue at the request of old 
Will. Refreshments were placed, of 
which Lucy partook sparingly, desir- 


“ous of knowing, yet trembling to.ask, 


whether Mr. M was in the house, 
or had seen the worthy veteran, her 
kind conductor ? 

“ Pray, Sir, (said the Admiral, en- 
tering the room abruptly, and address- 
ing his nephew,) Pray, Sir, what does 
that man deserve who robs a friend of 
his dearest treasure—who, stealing into 
the confidence of a young and artless 
girl under the flag of affection, turns pi- 
rate, and- plunders his prize with re- 
morseless cruelty ?” The young man 
sat petrified, for these questions were 
precisely accordant to his own feelings 
previous to the entrance of his Uncle. 
“Answer me! (exclaimed the Admi- 
ral, raising his voice)—-answer me di- 
rectly !”—* I cannot, Sir, I am too sen- 
sible of error.” “Or what does he 
merit (continued the Admiral) who, 
contrary to the views of arelative who 
has raised him to opulence, first con- 
tracted himself to a young female, and 
then deserted her?” ‘ Infamy—infa- 
my and disgrace! (exclaimed the ago- 
nized M.) I feel it all—all, and shud- 
der!’ “ You have judged right, Sir; 
your acquaintance with the poor dis- 
tress’d child of Lieutenant B I 
have just received information of, and 
your own lips have condemn’d you.” 
‘Not so much as my heart, Sir, (re- 
plied M -) Pass what sentence 
you please, but oh suffer me to expiate 
my fault—do not drive me to despera- 
tion !’— Tis well, Sir, you are con- 
vinced of your error ;” and ringing the 
bell violently, a servant appeared : 
“Order Mr. M——’s horse to the 
door.” Then turning to the young 














man—“ This is no longer a home for 
you ; however, you shall first have the 
satisfaction of facing your accuser ;” 
and again ringing the bell, directed 
the servant to introduce the stranger. 
No culprit ever stood more agitated 
than M while these orders were 
given ; he fixed his eyes upon the door 
in anxious expectation. But what 
were his feelings, what his agony, when 
Lucy herself appear’d! He would 
have rush’d towards her, but his Uncle 
caught his arm, and in a Voice that 
made the poor girl tremble—* No, Sir ; 
would you againmcoil like a snake about 
your victim? Would yow once more 
sting a bosom whose only fault was 
loving a villain? Go, Sir; you have 
forfeited all pretensions to my favour 
—you have degraded my name—you 
have disgraced yourself. Go, and let 
me never see your face again!” This 
was too much for poor Lacy; she had 
expected a private interview with her 
lover, and imagined, when she quitted 
the house-keeper’s apartment, ‘twas for 
that purpose the folding-doors of the 
drawing-room were thrown open, and 
she found herself in the presence of the 
Admiral. He was habited in an im- 
mense cloak that covered his whole 
person, and his laced cock’d-hat upon 
his head; but the sentence was no 
sooner pronouneed, than Lucy knelt be- 
fore him imploring merey. M , at 
the same moment, threw himself by 
her side, caught her upraised hand, 
join’d it in his own, and offer’d his pe- 
titions with hers. The old Admiral 
dash’d the tears from his eyes, and 
overcome by the scene, grasp’d their 
united hands, and bless’d them. But 
who can express the astonishment, the 
gratitude of Lucy, when, throwing off 
his cloak and hat, he appear’d before 
her as her generous benefactor, pro- 
tector,and guide—even old Will Block ! 
AN OLD SAILOR. 











(Lon. 


Bon mot.—A_ lady being asked 
what was the difference between a co- 
quette and a woman of gallantry, an- 
swered, “The same that there is be- 
tween a sharper and a thief,’”” 


Mag.) 


“Mr.Sergeant Lens has retired from 
the Bar.” On reading the above, it ap- 
pears that now the business of the Bar 
must go on Volens, as No-LENs 1S 
requisite for the performance of it. 
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(Lon. Mag.) 
BELZONI, THE TRAVELLER. 


OuR poor friend, the enterprising 
Beuzont1, is dead. He fell a sacri- 
fice to the horrid climate of Africa, and 
died, after a few days’ illness, at Benin, 
on the 3d of December last. His life 
is before the public in his works, and 
requires no memoir from us. He was 
altogether a man of remarkable charac- 
ter ; had raised himself to fame by his 
own well-directed exertions, and perish- 
ed in the pursuit of those literary and 
and scientific labours to which he had 
devoted the energies of a manly body 
and extraordinary mind. We had a 
warm esteem for him, and took a heart- 
felt interest in his undertakings. ‘There 
is now before us the last memorial 
which he put into our hands on leaving 
England, when he expressed his fixed 
resolution to do something memorable 
for African geography, or never to re- 
turn: it is the medal struck to his hon- 
our by his admiring Countrymen, and 
presented by his native city, Padua. 
It has two Egyptian divinities, seated 
on an altar-like seat, with the inscrip- 
tion--OB. DONVM. PATRIA. GRATA. A. 


mMpccexix. And on the obverse— 
10 BAPT. BELZON1 
PATAVIVO 
QVI. CEPHRENIS PYRAMIDEM 
APIDIS@. THEB. SEPYLCRVM 
PRIMVS APERVIT 
ET VYRBEM. RERINICIS 
NOBIAL. ET LIBYAE. MON 
IMPAVIDE DRETEXIT. 
To this grateful tribute we shall not 


add any effusion of our own feelings, 
and regrets. Most sincerely do we 
mourn the.event which has deprived 
the world of his services, and us of a 
personal friend. 


» Bexzon1 was on his way to Housa 
and Timbuctoo. Of the route to the 
former place the following statement 
was given to him by the King of Benin. 
It is a journey of twenty-seven days ; 
—to Taboo, six; thence to Eyoo, 
three; thence to Tappa, nine; thence 
to Nyfoo, four; and thence, crossing 
the big water, considerably above 
Tongara, to Housa, three. At Ton- 
gara, the big water is said to be tremen- 
dously rapid, though wide. It flows to 
the southward, and is thought by some 
to be the Niger, which disembogues it- 
self into the Bights of Beapor and Be- 
nin by the seven mouths called Benin, 
Dos Escravos, Dus Ramos, Bonny, 
New Calabar, Old Calabar, and Rio 
del Rey. Others hold that the Congo 
is the Niger, and that this big water is 
another great interior river. 

Let us mention to the honour of 
commercial liberality, that Betzoni 
unsupported by any public body or 
government, had the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds placed at his disposal bya 
private individual, Mr. Briggs, of Alex- 
andria, whose letters of credit to that 
amount in dollars, were sent to Messrs. 
Briggs & Co. at Fez, with a commis- 
sion to write to his correspondent at 
Timbuctoo, to supply the traveller with 
the sum in the gold coin of the country ; 
and as much more as he might have 
occasion for, if ever he happily reach- 
ed the place. Betzoni, itis known 
altered his route in consequence of the 
Emperor of Morocco’s interdict! and, 
Heaven rest his ashes ! lies buried at 
Benin. 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Sel. Mag.) 
CUSTOM OF DRAWING WATER. 


ENESIS xxiv. 15, 18, 19. Re- 
becca came out with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder.— And she let down 
her pitcher upon her hand, and gave 
him drink. And she said, Iwill draw 
water for thy camels also.” Dr. 
SHAW, speaking of the occupation of 
the Moorish women in Barbary, says, 
“'To finish the day, at evening-time, 
the women go out to draw water. for 





which they furnish themselves with a 
pitcher or goat skin, and the married 
women, tying their little children be- 
hind them, trudge it in this manner 
two or three miles to bring water.” 
The Persian women go in troops to 
draw water for the place. “I have 
seen,” says Mr. Morier, “the elder 
ones sitting and chatting at the well, 
and spinning the coarse cotton of the 
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country, while the young girls filled the 
skins which contain the water, and 
which they all carry on their backs ip- 
to the town.” Mr. Forses mentions, 
that in the East, women of the first dis- 
tinction, like Rebecca and Rachel, 
draw water at the public wells, and tend 
their cattle; and that in some of the 
villages the young women carry two or 
three earthen jars, placed over each 
other, upon their head, which requiring 
perfect steadiness gives them an erect 
and stately air. He observes, however, 
that there is a distinction in point of 
rank observable in the manner in which 
they carry their pitchers. The higher 
class place them on the shoulder, as 
Rebecca did; the lower bear them on 
their head. In another part of his 
work he gives the following character- 
istic sketches of their obliging and at- 
tentive manners. “I sometimes fre- 
quented places where the natives had 
never seen an European, and were ig- 
norant of every thing concerping us ; 
there I beheld manners and customs 
simple as were those in the patriarchal 
age. There, in the very style of Re- 


becca and the damsels of Mesopotamia, 
the Hindoo villagers treated me with 
that artless hospitality so delightful in 
the poems of Homer, and other ancient 
records. On a sultry day, near a 7Zi- 
nore village, having rode faster than 
my attendants, while waiting their arri- 
val under a tamarind tree, a young wo- 
man came to the well. I asked fora 
little water: but, neither of us having 
a drinking-vessel, she hastily left me, as 
I imagined, to bring an earthen cup for 
the purpose, as I should have polluteda 
vessel of metal; but as Jael, when Sise- 
ra asked for water gave him milk, and 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish, so 
did this village-damsel, with more sin- 
cerity than Heber’s wife, bring me a 
pot of milk, and a lump of butter, on 
the delicate leaf of the banana, the lord- 
ly dish of the Hindoos. The former I 
gladly accepted; on my declining the 
latter, she immediately made it up into 
two balls, and gave one to each of the 
oxen that drew my hackery. Butter 
is a luxury to these animals, and ena- 
bles them to bear additional fatigue.” 





MARRIAGE PORTIONS. 


Genesis xxxiv. 12. “ Ask me ne- 
ver so much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye shall say 
unto me: but give me the damsel to 
wife.” It was usual for the bride- 
groom to give to his bride or her father 
a dowry or portion of money or goods, 
as a kind of purchase for her person. 
That this was the custom among the 
Greeks and other ancient nations is 
abundantly evident from Homer and 
other classical writers. But the prac- 
tice is still continued in some of the 
Asiatic countries. “ The modern A- 
rabs, who live under tents,” observes 
De La Roaug, “ purchase their wives ; 
and fathers are never more happy than 
when they have many daughters. This 
is in many cases the principal part of 
the riches of a house. Accordingly, 
when a young man would treat with a 
person whose daughter he is inclined to 





marry, he says to him, ‘ Will you give 
me your daughter for fifty sheep? for 
six camels? or for a dozen cows?’ If 
he be not rich enough to make such of- 
fers, he will propose the giving her to 
him for ‘a mare or a young colt : con- 
sidering in the offer the merit of the 
young woman, the rank of her family, 
and the circumstances of him that de- 
sires to marry her. When these preli- 
minaries are agreed upon on both sides, 
the contract is drawn up by him who 
acts as cadi, or judge, among them.” 

THunsErG alludes to the same prac- 
tice as still prevailing in Japan; and 
observes, that the more daughters a man 
has and the handsomer they are, the 
richer he esteems himself; it being the 
established custom for suitors to make 
presents to their father-in-law before 
they obtain his daughter. 





EASTERN LAMENTATIONS. 


Genesis |. 10. “ They mourned pin, “ is exactly the genius of the peo- 
with a great and very sore lamenta- ple of Asia, especially of the women. 





tion.” ——“ This,” observes M. Cuar- Their sentiments of joy or grief are 
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properly transports, and their trans- 
ports are ungoverned, excessive, and 
outrageous. When any one returns 
from a long journey, or dies, his family 
burst into cries that may be heard twen- 
ty doors off; and this is renewed at 
different times and continues many 
days, according to the strength of the 
passion. Especially are these cries 
long in case of death, and frightfal ; 
for their mourning is downright de- 
spair and an image of hell. I was 
lodged, at Ispahan, near the royal 
square. The mistress of the next 
house to mine died at that time. 
The moment she expired, all the fami- 
ly, to the number of twenty-five or thir- 
ty people, set up such a furious cry that 
1 was quite startled, and was above two 
hours before I could recover myself. 
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These cries continue a long time, then 
cease all at once; they begin again as 
suddenly at day break, and in concert. 
It is this suddenness which is so terrify- 
ing, together with a greater shrilness 
and loudness than one would easily 
imagine. This enraged kind of mourn- 
ing continued for forty days ; not equal- 
ly violent, but with diminution from 
day to day. The longest and most 
violent acts were, when they washed 
the body, when they perfumed it, when 
they carried it out to be interred, at 
making the inventory, and when they 
divided the efiects. You are not, how- 
ever, to suppose that those who were 
ready to split their throats with crying 
out wept as much: the greater part of 
them did not shed a single tear through 
the whole tragedy.” 





THE HEN-PECKED AUTHOR. 


(Ackerman’s Repos.) 


Sir 

T is my misfortune to be wedded to a 

shrew, by whom I am most grievously 
hen-pecked. ‘A wife,’ they say, “‘ should 
be taken down in her wedding shoes ;"’ but, 
having failed to do so, mine has become my 
better half in earnest, or rather, my three- 
quarlers, as I call her, though not to ber 
face. Now this is perhaps the greatest evil 
that could befall a poor author, and to me 
in particular it is so ; for my three-quarters 
is one of those matter-of-fact persons who 
are very upas-trees to genius. She is so 
averse to my occupation, that it is only by 
stealth I am enabled to commit to paper the 
fruit of my meditations. The answer to 
my remonstrances against such treatment 
always is, “ What good is to come of all 
this nonsense ?” To attempt to reason her 
out of her ignorant prejudices would be 
‘downright folly. The door of her under- 
Standing seems closed against any thing 
like argument. As well might the beggar 
expect relief after the door has been shut 
against him by the thrifty housewife, as I 
to be listened to when once she has given 

er opinion. 

If | sit down to write, she is sure to find 
Some cause for interrupting me: I am to 
8° On some message or other; I must sur- 
render the quill, and drop the thread of 
my subject, to submit my hands to serve as 
* spindle while she unravels some miles of 
Cotton-twist; and at the same time have 
my thoughts diverted, and my patience ex- 

austed, by alecture on the comparative 
merits of brown and white soap, or some 
equally important topic ; or I must, forsooth, 
prestionte my talents and waste my time in 
on out an estimate of the difference 
or expense between finding the maids in 
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tea and sugar, or giving them a guinea in 
lieu. It is washing week, perhaps, and J 
roust walk out with the children, or have a 
legion of noisy brats quartered on me for 
the day ; or my three-quarters wants some- 
thing from the market-town, and I must 
drive her in the pony-chaise. All this, to 
an author who has his head brimful of no- 
ble ideas, which he pants to commit to pa- 
per, is purgatory itself. 

Suppose, however, that it is not washing 
week, and that [ have seen my rib—trib, do 
I say? surely the order of creation must, 
in such cases as mine, be reversed—well, 
suppose I have seen my wife (for that word 
does not imply any thing like subjection), 
or, if that wont do, my mistress, busily en- 
gaged in some domestic occupation, or qui- 
etly employed in scolding the maids—a job 
in which, being congenial to her disposi- 
tion, she evinces the utmost sang frotd, and 
which once begun, does not readily end— 
that, taking advantage of this diversion in 
my favour, I have seated myself snugly 
down to some favourite work. Well, just 
as [ have got to an interesting passage, and 
my pen begins to move in unison with my 
rapidly conceived ideas, in bounces my 
three-quarters with a ponderous bundle ua- 
der her arm, and, with the well-known ex- 
clamation of, “ At your nonsense again, 
Mr. Quill!” sweeps all the noble plans 
which I have been cutting out for the good 
of the nation off the table, to make room 
for the calicoes which she is going to cut 
out for the children. Should I seek refuge 
from this Gothic inroad in a bed-room (for 
my dressing-room has long been converted 
into a store-room), I am quickly unkennel- 
ed by some Vandal of a housemaid (for my 
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wife, like most scolds, is most insufferably 
cleanly in her house), and compelled again 
to break cover. It is ten to one but in a fit 
of rage | throw my MS. into the fire, and 
thus perhaps the finest scheme for the sal- 
vation of millions ends in smoke. 

From your soul do not you pity me, Mr. 
Editor? But how will it harrow up your 
editorial feelings when I tell you, that, re- 
turning from town after a short absence on 
business of my wife’s (for I am not allowed 
to have any of my own), and having taken 
that opportunity to bargain with a booksel- 
ler for the publication of a pamphlet, 
which, as you may suppose from the diffi- 
culties I labour under, must have cost me a 
world of trouble and anxiety to compose, I 
found that my three-quarters had got hold 
of the MS. and cut it up! Aye, cut it up, 
Mr. Editor, and before it was published 
(had she cut it up afterwards, it would have 
been but fair criticism, whether she had 
read it or no!) ; and cut it up into what de 
you suppose ? Into coverings for jam-pots ! 
Heavens ! my grand work on the liquida- 
tion of the national debt to be used as a 
covering for jain-pots! This was more than 
flesh and blood could bear. In short, it 
produced such a fracas as almost to end in 
a separation. It would have been well for 
the world had it been so; but unhappily 
the little property we possess came through 
my wife, aud is so settled, that had we 
parted, I must have depended entirely on 
my brain for subsistence, and I was not 
then sufficiently convinced of its provisional 
powers to trust to its resources. 

Here I would caution my friends, about 
to enter the marriage state, never, as they 
value their peace, to submit to such a set- 
tlement; or, whatever fortune a wife may 
bring, not to let the purse-strings out of 
their own hands; for as sure as ever she 
gets them she will turn them into reins, 
and then she will not only wear the breech- 
es, but the boots and spurs also. This hor- 
rible catastrophe of the jam-pots haunts 
me tothis day. The very sight of a sweet- 





meat-pot is sufficient to throw me into fits, 
The sight of a hare coming into the house 
takes away my appetite for the day; and 
I would rather walk thirty miles than go 
near the store-room, where the sight of my 
mutilated pamphlet, ranged in military or- 
der on the shelves, is sufficient to throw 
me into a fit of the blues. 

My very children, Mr. Editor, are set in 
array against me. The chickens, as well 
as the hen, have all a peck at me in turn, 
The baby may tear my papers with impuni- 
ty, and the elder ones may pull them about, 
or spill the ink over my writing ; while a 
page of “ pa’s nonsense” is, at any time, 
atrophy worthy of being exchanged for a 
sugar-plum. 

Once, when I had smuggled a quire of 
foolscap into the house, it caught my wife’s 
eye. “Ho! ho! Mr. Quill, that foolscap 
is to be filled by your fool's head I suppose?” 
This was a hard hit, and one which I did 
not expect from that quarter; but I thought 
to turn it to account, so I attacked my 
three-quarters on the side of her vanity, by 
praising her wit. But, no, it would not do ; 
I found her impenetrable to flattery on that 
point. It was clear that the bon-mot had 
escaped her almost involuntarily, and that 
she was scarcely conscious she had said 
any thing out of the common way. Since 
this I have given up all attempts to recon- 
cile her to my literary pursuits, which Iam 
compelled to carry on in the old way, in 
holes and corners, and by sly opportunities. 
No wonder then if my pen, instead of dis- 
playing boldness, originality, and freedom, 
should partake but of the obliquity of my 
unfortunate situation. 

If, Mr. Editor, you are desirous of my 
future contributions, pray give an early 
place to this statement, which, when she 
sees it in print, may perhaps produce 
some change of conduct in my three-quar- 
ters; for unless that be effected, I can 
promise you but little, and that but of indif- 
ferent quality. Iam, yours, &c. &c. &. 

JEREMY QUILL. 





NEW 

We have just seen one of the neatest and 
most convenient little inventions of the self- 
illuminating lamp kind which has been con- 
trived for public use. The name of the in- 
ventor is, we understand, Mr. H. Berry. 
The lamp consists of a small tin box, about 
six inches long and three wide ; it is divid- 
ed longitudinally, and one of the divisions 
(out of which a wick rises,) is filled with 
oil or spirits of wine. On the other side 
there is an apparatus, the principal parts 
of which are, a sort of reel of three points, 
and a pulley to which a silk string of any 
length is attached; on pulling this, the 
reel makes. one movement, and the first 
point, which is armed with a match, strikes 
against the wick, and instantly ignites it. 
A clear and bright flame is thus lighted, 
and will burn for eighteen hours, at a very 
trifling expense: threepence per week, we 
are assured, will keep the machine ia trim, 


LAMP. 


The utility of this lamp struck us mach. 
How convenient to the studious to have in 
their midnight watch only to apply to the 
slight silken cord, which they have laid 
near their pillow,for an agreeable light upon 
the table where their lamp was left amid 
books and papers? For the invalid, for 
all who dislike sleeping in a lighted cham- 
ber, for carriage travellers in the night, for 
the library and letter-sealing in summer 
when fires are not wanted—in short. for 
general use, we consider this to be a most 
eligible invention ; and we have no doubt 
that it will, as soon as known, become @ 
common article of conveniency. We can- 
not pronounce, without experience, whe- 
ther it is likely to remain long in perfect 
repair; but this is essential to its manufac- 
ture, and we recommend it to the care © 
the inventor. 
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Everything in London depends up- 
on the choice of season. Irving, flung 
up into vogue by the extreme idleness 
of the time at which he was recognized 
among the cobwebs and grim physiogno- 
mies of the Caledonian Chapel, would 
have been unheard of but for the closing 
of Parliament, the theatres, the Law 
Courts, and all other places detrimental 
to preaching and puritanism. The 
“intellectual, and imaginative” world 
would never have hazarded the abra- 
sion of a shinbone, or the loss of a shoe, 
in the crush of cross streets, but for the 
fatal abundance of time that afflicts it 
from July to November. The return 
of “ something to do,” has, therefore, 
extinguished the orator ; and the hum- 
blest record of the wonders and absur- 
dities of this mighty metropolis that 
tempts the passers by, at two-pence a 
number, would now disdain to allude 
to the performances of the Rev. E. Irv- 
ing. Thurtell’s affair was not less 
prosperous in its fempus. From the 
latter end of February, through the 
merry months of spring, and the mer- 
rier months of summer, Thurtell would 
have been tried without a whisper out- 
side the walls of the Court, and hung 
with no other consideration than that 
which the Ordinary and the Hangman 
give to the family of Cut-throats. It is 
to be told, in vindication of the mon- 
strous and disgusting interest that gath- 
ered round this villain and his asso- 
ciates, that the populace had nothing else 
to talk of; and in addition, that the 
newspapers had nothing else to publish. 
All was tranquil everywhere through 
the land. Every man, from Inverness 
to Scilly, was eating and drinking, 
walking and sleeping, more majorum ; 
the old firm of tumult was broken up ; 
Cobbett was splitting straw for bon- 
nets; Hunt was roasting corn for cof- 
fee; Manchester cried not forth: and 
Sheffield and Birmingham were ham- 
mering away with equal patience and 
pleasantness ; in short, the newspapers, 
deprived of their natural nutriment, 
were like mice in an exhausted receiv- 
er, they gasped, and must have, in nine 
instances out of ten, gasped their last, 


but for the sudden intelligence from 
Hertfordshire. 


The histories a thousandfold of the 
frightful atrocity itself, the added histo- 
ries of everything human, bestial, inani- 
mate, that could be connected with it; 
the crowding down to the trial; the 
visages of the criminals lithographed in 
all directions ; the shilling a-piece for a 
peep into Gill’s-hill Cottage: the sale 
of the horse and gig ; the sofa and the 
supper-table that became sacred to this 
insane curiosity ; and lastly, the exhi- 
bition of those moveables at the suburb 
theatres, which exulted in dividing those 
reliques of the transaction ; were all ac- 
countable in the same way: the pre- 
vailing famine of public subjects. Yet 
some of this interest was pushed within 
the confines of idiotism. What are we 
to say to the foolery that bought locks 
of the murderer’s hair for fond remem- 
brance, to the tender solicitations for his 
snuff-box and shoe-strings, or, last and 
greatest, to the purchase, at ten-times 
its worth, of the pistol, rusted with 
blood? ‘This is the rabidness of a cu- 
riosity that deserves the cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Ifever there wasa murder, mer- 
ciless, cold-blooded, and brutal, it was 
this murder—if ever there was a villain 
who deserved to be expunged from the 
earth as a disgrace and horror to his 
species, it was this murderer; and yet 
it was round this savage and sanguina- 
ry villain that those foolish affectations 
of sensibility were displayed. No lan- 
guage can be too strong for the horror 
of this crime, and no contempt too bitter 
for the miserable sympathy that attemp- 


ted to turn him into a victim or a hero. 
(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


MARRIAGES IN INDIA. 

India is a mart for every thing, and 
has long been a receptacle for such la- 
dies as could not find husbands at 
home, or whose connexions in that 
country are respectable. European la- 
dies were formerly in high repute, and 
from the fact of being born in Europe, 
unconnected with accomplishments 
or other fascinating qualities, were 
sure to get husbands of some rank ; 
men who longed after domestic happi- 
ness, would not, of course, wish to see 
children of a mixed breed destined to 
inherit their property, and carry their 
name to posterity. The number of 
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European women too was small, so 
that, like every other scarce article, 
they became highly valuable. At this 
time men of the highest rank in India 
often married women who had moved 
in a very humble sphere at home. 
However, the case is somewhat alter- 
ed; European ladies have become 
more numerous; people are not so rea- 
dy to tie the matrimonial knot on ac- 
count of their Anglo descent, and ma- 
ny of them, at present in Calcutta, 
have got a very indifferent train of lov- 
ers. This change in people’s inclina- 
tions may be ascribed to various cau- 
ses: the most prominent among which, 
is this : of the numbers who came out, 
all could not be immaculate either in 
virtue or temper; and from the matri- 
monial unhappiness which would natu- 
rally ensue, the value of such connex- 
ions became depreciated. Persons 
who saw an unpleasant result, in some 
instances grew timid for fear of incur- 
ring a similar evil, and preferred being 
contented bachelors to the risk of be- 
ing miserable husbands.—Huggins’s 
Sketches in India. 
POMPEII. 

It is mentioned that some of the 
most recent excavations at Pompeii 
have been rewarded by very interest- 
ing discoveries. 

MIMICRY. 

There is a sort of raillery, I will not 
call it wit, but merriment and buffoon- 
ery, which is mimicry. ‘The most 
successful mimic in the world is always 
the most absurd fellow, and an ape is 
infinitely his superior. His profession 
is to imitate and ridicule those natural 
defects and deformities, for which no 
man is the least accountable, and in the 
imitation of which he makes himself for 
the time as disagreeable and shocking 
as those he mimics. 


THE APPROACH OF SUMMER. 

Pure elevated minds receive more 
pleasure from the genial warmth, the 
cloudless sunshine, and soft zephyrs in 
fine weather, than from any sensual 
gratification. In spite of the auxiliary 
bottle and seacoal fire, the masculine 
sex are apt todroop in a gloomy day, 
and no domestic amusement for the 
fair can so exhilirate their spirits as a 
walk with pleasant companions amidst 
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rural scenery in a bright July morn. 
An admirable writer confesses, “J 
have often, in a splenetic fit, wished 
myself a dormouse during the winter, 
and I never see one of those animals 
snugly wrapt in his fur, and complete- 
ly happy in himself, but I contemplate 
him with envy beneath the dignity of a 
philosopher. Ifthe art of flying were 
brought to perfection, the use I should 
make of it would be to attend the sun 
round the globe, and pursue the spring 
through every sign of the Zodiac. This 
love of warmth makes the heart glad 
at the return of Summer. How de- 
lightful is the face of nature at this sea- 
son, when the earth puts forth her 
plants and flowers, clothed with green, 
and diversified with ten thousand dyes! 
How pleasant is it to inhale such fresh 
and charming odours as fill every liv- 
ing creature with delight !” 


INFLUENCE OF SOUNDS ON THE 
ELEPHANT AND LION. 

In the human ear the fibres of the 
circular tympanum radiate from its 
centre to its circumference, and are of 
equal length; but Sir E. Home has 
found that in the elephant, where the 
tympanum is oval, they are of difler- 
ent lengths, like the radii from the fo- 
cus of an eclipse. He considers that 
the human ear is adapted for musical 
sounds by the equality of the radii, and 
he of is opinion that the long fibres in 
the tympanum of the elephant enable 
it to hear very minute sounds, which it 
is known todo. A pianoforte having 
been sent on purpose to Exeter 
Change, the higher notes hardly at- 
tracted the elephant’s notice, but the 
low ones roused his attention. The 
effect of the higher notes of the piano- 
forte upon the great lion in Exeter 
Change was only to excite his atten- 
tion, which was very great. He re- 
mained silent and motionless. But no 
sooner were the flat notes sounded, 
than he sprang up, attempted to break 
loose, lashed his tail, and seemed so 
furious and enraged as to frighten the 
female spectators. This was attended 
with the deepest yells, which ceased 
with the music. Sir E. Home has 
found this inequality of the fibres i 
neat-cattle, the horse, deer, the hare, 
and the cat. 











IRON FOUND IN BOGOTA, IN AMERICA. 
Hamboldt lately communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences an 
extract of a letter from M. Boussin- 
gault, at Santa I'é de Bogota, in which 
that traveller states, that he found in 
the Cordillera of Santa Rosa, between 
Timja and Bogota, many masses of 
very ductile native iron, some of which 
weighed about 30 quintals. 
MAIZE GRAIN REMARKABLY RETENTIVE 

OF THE POWER OF GERMINATING. 

It is worthy of notice, that the 
maize which is found in the graves of 
the Peruvians, who lived before the ar- 
rival of Europeans in that country, is 
still so fresh, that, when planted, it 
grows well, and yields seed. 

EFFECTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE ON 

THE VEGETATION OF WHEAT. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that, since the great earthquake of 
1657, no wheat will grow on the coast 
of Peru. In some places, indeed, a 
little is raised; but it is very unpro- 
ductive. Rice, on the contrary, yields 
agreatreturn. Before the earthquake, 
one grain of wheat yielded 200 grains. 

EGGS OF INSECTS. 

Divine Providence instructs the in- 
sects in a most remarkable manner to 
deposit their eggs, not only in safety 
from their numerous enemies, but also 
in situations where a sufficient quantity 
of food is on the spot to support and 
nourish the larva immediately on 
breaking the shell. ‘The gnat, (mus- 
quito) the ephemera, the phryganea, 
the libellulu, hover over the water all 
day to drop their eggs, which are 
hatched in the water, and continue 
there all the time they are in the larva 
form. ‘The mass formed by the gnat 
resembles a little vessel set afloat by 
the insect; each egg is in the form of a 
keel, and curiously connected together. 
rhe gnat lays but one egg at a time, 
which she deposits in the water in a 
very ingenious and simple manner, she 
stretches her legs out and crosses them, 
thus forming an angle to receive and 
hold the first egg : a second egg is soon 
placed next the first; then a third, and 
So on, till the base is capable of sup- 
Porting itself; these, as they come to 
maturity, sink deeper. ‘The spawn of 
this insect is somewhat above an inch 
long, and one-eighth of an inch in di- 
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ameter, and tied by a little stem or 
stalk to some stick or stone. Some- 
times they are laid in a single, and 
sometimes in a doudle spiral line; 
sometimes transversely. Many of the 
moths cover their offspring with a thick 
bed of hair, which they gather from 
their own body; while others cover 
them with a glutinous composition, 
which, when hard, protects them from 
moisture, rain, and cold. The gall 
flies, it has been observed. know how 
to open the nerves of the leaves, to de- 
posit their eggs in a place which after- 
wards serves them for a lodging anda 
magazine of food. ‘The solitary bees 
and wasps prepare a habitation for 
their little ones in the earth, placing 
there a proper quantity of food for 
them, when they proceed from the egg. 
The voracious spider is careful of its 
eggs; the wolf spider carries them on 
its back in a little bag of its silk. 
Algiers —The country round the warlike 
city of Algiers is very mountainous, having 
snow on the tops and sides in the higher 
regions ; but the hills and vallies are beau- 
tifully ornamented with trees, and all the 
flats are in high cultivation. The city 
stands on the point of the Mole Head ; the 
buildings are mostly of white stone, angu- 
larly shaped; there are batterries, with 
heavy brass guns, all round towards the 
sea, and a light-house nearly as high asthe 
Monument in London, with an immense 
luininary on the summit 5 a half-moon bat- 
tery of 120 guns protects the entrance into 
the Mole. In the inner Mole or harbour, 
we can distinctly see the masts of several 
frigates and small cruizers. Soon after 
we anchored in the bay, the captain of the 
port came on board; he is a fine manly- 
looking personage, with a long bushy grev 
beard, an immense long red turban, long 
red trowsers or wrappers, and a blue coat 
jacket richly embroidered with gold braid- 
ing on the shoulders, backs, elbows and 
and wrists ; he wore no stockings, his slip- 
pers were of thin blue leather, with strings 
or buckles.— Ext. of a letier dated 18th Apr. 


FROM THE GERMAN—For a Catch. 


CASSINI, that uncommon man, 
In vain Heaven’s azure depth doth scan, 
New stars in it to see: . 
The reason’s plain—he pores, and thinks, 
And pores again; but never drinks 
His wine like you and me. 


We know far better ; we can sit 
Astronomers midst wine and wit 
Without or toil or trouble ; 
And then, when through our glass we pore, 
New stars we see ne’er seen before ; 
And hark ye, friend, [ll tell thee more, 
We see each old star double. 











SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


Hatching Chickens —Capt. Parry’s Déjeuné. 


Hatching Chickens by Steam is no 
joke: I have seen it done, and it is do- 
ing ina room over Mr. Bullock’s Mex- 
ican Exhibition. ‘There are hundreds 
of eggs, not only of hens, ducks, and 
other. domestic poultry, but of emus* 
and other strange birds, in the common 
course of incubation. The apparatus 
is very simple. ‘The eggs are deposit- 
ed in trays on straw, and kept at a tem- 
perature of about 101, the natural tem- 
perature being about 104. In three 
weeks, the usual period for hens, the 
chickens burst the shell, and seem as 
healihy and lively as when produced 
by the common process. Other birds 
and fowls follow the same rule as to 
time. But the most extraordinary 
part of this exhibition is an invention 
to show or demonstrate the whole pro- 
gress of hatching from day to day, 
from the first deposition of the egg to 
the final development and ejection of 
the animal. ‘This consists of a series 
of twenty-one illuminated vessels, in 
each of which an egg is exposed, open- 
ed, from the first to the twenty-first 
day, and viewed through a glass. Thus 
the entire operation and secret of na- 
ture is rendered palpable to the sense. 
You see the yolk thicken; by the third 
day it displays whitish annular rings ; 
by the fifth there is a red speck anda 
curious formation of slight red fibres— 
the future heart and blood-vessels of 
the bird ; by the eighth or ninth these 
assume more periect forms, and a black 
speck indicates the eye, which, in a few 
days more, is placed in the head above 
the beak; all these, and all the other 
parts, feathers, &c. gradually form, till 
at last, about the nineteenth day, the 
remainder of the yolk is drawn into the 
body by the navel, and the perfect ani- 
mal! subsists thereon till it is enabled to 
burst its shell. ‘This it effects very in- 
geniously. But I must often revisit 
this striking exhibition, which throws a 
wonderful light upon one of the least 
understood matters in the whole circle 
of natural science. I have only at 
present to add, that the first indication 





* These require seven weeks and six days incu- 
bation. 





of vital function takes place, as nearly 
as possible, about the seventy-second 
hour, when a quivering, like an electric 
spark, is observable. This is almost 
too minute for human sense, and van- 
ishes momentarily: yet it seems to be 
the beginning of life, the incipient of 
the nervous system. 

Captain Parry’s déjeuné on board 
the Hecla on Tuesday, was a sight to 
be seen. ‘There were assembled as 
many lions (independent of the Cap- 
tain) as the acquaintance of the enter- 
tainers and the showery morning allow- 
ed. A steam ship, a hulk ship, and 
the two discovery ships, were tied 
alongside of each other as the scene of 
action. Flags were over head, instead 
of being under feet as in the street 
pavements; and this the ladies consi- 
dered to be a great novelty. But they 
seemed to be infinitely more amused 
in rummaging the officers’ and sailors’ 
births (not their being brought into ex- 
istence, but the sea term for their sleep- 
ing holes,) and never was vessels more 
curiously inspected. ‘There was hard- 
ly a female present who did not dis- 
play great talents for a Discovery Ex- 
pedition, and if their organs of appro- 
priation were at all comparable, I am 
sure they might as well have remained 
on board the hulk, or stayed ready for 
the transport. The refreshment tables 
were spread between decks; and the 
early visitors, with appetites sharpened 
by voyaging on the Thames, cast many 
a longing and lingering look below, 
till the time arrived when the hatch- 
ways were thrown open, and the chick- 
ens were consequently attackable. 
Then there was a rush down a narrow 
stair inscribed “ Way down;” and 
after the first mess was satisfied, they 
revisited the upper deck by another 
ladder, marked “ Way up.” Others 
succeeded them, and some danced and 
sang. Among the latter were Leete, 
Hawes, Terrail, Goodall, Paton, and 
Pasta; but Miss Stephens was. not 
there, because the weather looked low- 
ering, After a few hours spent in the 
most agreeable manner imaginable, 
every body was tired and came away. 











Some of the fair sex were however so 
enchanted, that they expressed their 
willingness to go even to the North 
Pole; but Captain Parry (it was whis- 
pered) declined entering into any fe- 
male engagements previous to sailing 
on this voyage. 


Our Little friend, Miss Chracami, is 
so beset with visitors, in consequence 
of our report, that it seems to have 
turned her little brain. Only think of 
a jilt and coquette of five pounds 
averdupois! ‘This is literally the case, 
and the ingrate absolutely broke an en- 
gagement. with us last Sunday. We 
would revenge ourselves, but as Swift 
says— 

Who would be satirical 
Upon athing so very small ? 


Our great friend, the SwissGiantess, 
ycleped in the bills, “ The beautiful 
Swiss,” may be so to the lovers of 
loveliness on a large scale: more than 
enough for us. Her manners are won- 
derfully modest, considering her pro- 
fession. Her beauty is of the heavy 
German cast ; her limbs thickish or so ; 
but she is altogether well proportioned, 
about 23 years old, six feet five inches 
high, 24 stone weight, and can lift 3 
cwt. with one hand! The great King 
of Prussia being dead some time, she 
has been allowed to leave the Conti- 
nent ; and may be seen, by the admir- 
ers of great curiosities, in Piccadilly. 


The Ramas !—One would think 
the population of the British Metropo- 
lis had turned Turks, and this was the 
season of the Ramadan; for we have 
the Diarama, Cosmorama, Panorama, 
Peristrephic-panorama, and Naturora- 
ma, all inviting the public to pay for a 
peep. I made my second visit to the 
Diorama the other day, which was 
clear and eligible for the purpose. 
This is really a charming illusion, by 
whatever means produced; by trans- 
parent colours, reflected lights, and the 
intervention of opaque or demi-opaque 
substances behind the pictures. The 
process is a triumph of art, and the cu- 
rious will do well to see it before a 
change of scene takes place. The 
Valley of Sarnen, with its snow-topt 
mountains, its misty distances, its smil- 
Ing slopes, its waters now lucent and 
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now clouded, its picturesque cottages, 
its pastoral herds, (and not that little 
trick of a flowing rill), is a beautiful 
subject for contemplation. It perfects 
the idea of Switzerland in the untravel- 
led spectator. The other piece, the 
Chapel of the Trinity in Canterbury 
Cathedral, is a good companion to the 
landscape; differing in character, and 
being equally well executed. I have 
discovered by my peculiar instinct in 
such matters, that these picteres are 
not entirely plain surfaces—let who 
will gainsay me. In Paris, I observe, 
they have got a Diorama of the ruined 
Chapel of Holy-rood (as they call it, 
meaning, I suppose, St. Authony’s). 
It is painted by Daguerre, and exhibit- 
ed under varieties of moon and lamp- 
light. The effect of the latter in the 
hands of a mourning female, and depo- 
sited ona tomb, is said to be very 
touching ;—La mélancolie est friande, 
quoth old Montaigne, and the Parisians 
here confess it. 


The Panorama of Pompeii, in the 
Strand, represents an object of deep 
interest.—I do not mean from its 
having been buried so long. The 
view is taken from an angle so high as 
to present Pompeii in a light in which 
it never can beseen. But perhaps this 
was unavoidable, in order to display 
all its features. ‘The design and exe- 
cution are alike excellent. In one 
minute you must fancy yourself a crea- 
ture of eighteen centuries ago—you 
were acquainted with the elder Pliny, 
and mourn his recent fate. Forum, 
and Temple, and Basilica, and Prison, 
at first strike the eye; but you soon 
enter into the far more romantic feel- 
ing, which is excited by the commonest 
objects—the ancient inn with its brok- 
en cars and wine vessels; the baker’s 
shop with its ovens and mills; the 
kitchen of Panza, with its stoves and 
paintings of victuals ;—these awaken 
strange thoughts, and the people, the 
occupations, the habits, the manners, 
the customs, the enjoyments of other 
times, are rapidly conjured up by the 
imagination, while the sight rests on so 
perfect a picture of their actual exis- 
tence when sudden ruin overwhelmed 
them. It is the best revival of ancient 
recollections, nunc denique. 
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The Cosmorama, in Regent-street, 
consists of a series of views, at which 
you look through powerfully magnify- 
ing glasses. ‘There are seven well- 
chosen pieces belonging to Asia and 
Africa; and on the other, seven per- 
taining to Europe and America. 

The Naturorama, in Bond-street, is, 
as its name indicates,a most particular 


humbug. Never gradged a shilling so 
much in my life; being a little vexed 
at finding myself so completely impos- 
ed upon. You are allowed to look 
through glasses at miserable models of 
places, persons, and landscapes ; while 
two or three nasty people sit eating 
onions and oranges in a corner of the 
room. 





(New Mon.) 
THE CHOICE, 


FLORA had an eye of blue, 
Gentle, languishing, and elear— 

Lips like roses dipp’d in dew, 
Vermeil cheeks, and forehead white— 
Such a being of delight 

Poets sometimes bring us near. 


Mary had a dark full eye, 
And a cheek of healthy red ; 
Brown her hue—good-naturedly 
Her lips were ever on the smile 
With expression free of guile ; 
None her beauty captive led. 


Flora knew she had a face 
Lovely as mortal ever saw; 
She was vain, and every place 
Where she moved, admirers came, 
Praised her beauty, spread her fame,— 
Made her nod a sovereign law. 


Mary of herself ne’er thought— 
Never dream’d of fifty lovers; 

For her sober reason taught 
She could be content with one, 
And her wishes never run 

On a troop of idle rovers. 


All who bowed she welcome gave, 
Proud to hail a new-made slave— 
A fresh suppliant to adore her. 


Mary, simple creature! thought 
Such a homage insincere ; 
She all lovers set at nought, 
But the youth who little praised, 
Sighed and blushed, and slily gazed, 
If another eye was near. 


Flora was a beauteous show, 

Cold as marble was her heart; 
Love her bosom never knew, 

Passion she had never felt 

When her warmest lover knelt,— 
She was but a thing of art. 


Marv had a bosom soft, 
Beating fondness and good-nature ; 
She would weep and sigh as oft 
She met with woe or misery— 
If her lover bent his knee, 
Passion burn’d in every feature. 


Who to choose would hesitate— 
. Between love or lifeless beauty ? 
Need I then my choice relate ! 





Flora, fond of coquetry, I despise the fairest face 
Pitied none who sighed before her; That no sweet emotions grace— 
Open, generous, vain, or sly— I to Mary pay my duty. 
(Lon. Mag.) 


THE ALMOND BRANCH. 


THY snowy blossoms do but rise, 
Symbol of beauty’s fleeting ray ; 

Which like them blushes, blooms and dies, 
Ere smiling spring has passed away. 


Neglect them, or with care around 
Thy brow the infant blossoms braid, 

Yet leaf by leaf they will be found 
To fly, e’en as our pleasures fade. 


These fleeting joys still let us prize— 
Dispute them with the passing gale; 

The perfume which so quickly dies, 
From blooming chalices inhale. 


From the French. 


Emblem of beauty’s transient power ! 
The bud that opens with the morn; 
Which falls before the festal bour 
From laughing brows it should adorn! 


Each hour proclaims th’ approach of Spring— 
Fair Spring, whose charms can never cloy; 
Each flowret borne on Zephyr’s wing * 

Soft whispers, “ While thou canst, enjoy !” 


a 


And since they perish then for ever, 
Since no return they e’er may prove ; 
O may the roses wither never, 
Uniess beneath the lips of love. 
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